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The Statesman. By Henry Taylor, Esq., Author 
of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde.’ Longman & Co. 


Tuts, though a very small, is a remarkable 
book ; remarkable, not for the talent it exhibits, 
for this nowhere rises above mediocrity ; but for 
the nature of the subject, and the manner in 
which that subject is treated. In reality, with 
whatever feeling it may be received by those for 
whose benefit it is intended, it is openly written 
for the use of statesmen. As, however, sermons 
have been composed for the information of doc- 
tors in divinity, why should not lessons in the 
art of government be composed for that of men 
placed at the helm of public affairs? If the for- 
mer can be supposed to be deficient in the know- 
ledge required by their profession, we do not see, 
any more than Mr. Taylor, why, a similar hypo- 
thesis may not embrace the latter: and, indeed, 
every one must confess that, in this country, the 
administration of government, whether by tories, 
whigs, or radicals, has been conducted upon any- 
thing rather than recognized principles. Since 
the reign of James I., science, whether econo- 
mical or political, has been left out of the ques- 
tion; and within the last century, other qualifi- 
cations formerly thought requisite, such as know- 
ledge of international law, of history, of foreign 
and domestic law, of foreign and domestic policy, 
of human nature, nay, even of men and things 
on a moderately enlarged scale, have been voted 
as antiquated, and for that reason dispensed with. 
It might indeed be thought that a minister, the 
channel through which merit, legal, theological, 
literary, or philosophical, is to be rewarded, ought 
to have some general acquaintance at least with 
such matters; but our forefathers, and indegd 
ourselves, have decided otherwise. The only, or 
at least the best qualifications for the post, have 
been held to be aristocratic connexions, royal 
favour, and borough influence. ‘To have doubted 
the efficacy of such qualifications would, not long 
since, have subjected the daring sceptic to the 
charge of disaffection ; and even now, there ex- 
ists, in the great mass of what is called “ good 
society,” an impression that there can be no 
honesty without hereditary riches, no wisdom 
without birth, no success without adventitious 
station. The proposition, that nature and fortune 
have always combined their efforts in favour of 
our aristocracy, has, in practice at least, been 
undisputed. Happy England! where statesmen 
are as plentiful as baronial mansions. 

Mr. Taylor begins his course of instruction, 
as he ought to begin it, with “‘ the education of 
a youth destined for a civil career.” The very 
title of the chapter will prove that he is not an 
aristocrat, and that he does not admit the justice 
of the generally received impression. ‘* What 
education,” will be the indignant exclamation, 
“does the fellow mean? Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, the vulgar notion that we have 
need of any discipline whatever, have we not 
all been at school or college?” Certainly, if our 
author’s views were carried into effect, there 
would be a sad change in their position. They 
are to be prepared for political life, by a severe 
course of study; by “ a general knowledge of the 
laws of the land, and of international law, of 
foreign systems of jurisprudence, and especially 
a knowledge of the prominent-defects of the 





with “political economy,” which Mr. Taylor 
considers (alarming notion!) as absolutely “ in- 
dispensable.” Further, the aspirant for office must 
be made not only to peruse, with the utmost at- 
tention, the musty records of former times, but 
the whole mass of parliamentary documents. 
Peruse do we say? Nay, he must analyze, com- 
pare, separate, classify, and reason on each sub- 
ect: 

ak Let a question be selected which has been in- 
quired into by a committee of either House of Par- 
liament ; let the minutes of evidence taken before 
the committee be laid before the pupil without their 
report; and let him be required to report upon that 
evidence himself, exhibiting, Ist, The material facts 
of the case as drawn from the evidence; 2d, The 
various views and opinions which have been or 
might be adopted upon the matter; 3d, The con- 
clusions of his own judgment, with his reasons; 4th, 
If he concludes for legislation, a draft of the law by 
which he would execute his purposes; Sth, A draft 
of the speech with which he would introduce his 
proposed law to the notice of the legislature. If the 
inquiry relate to executive matters rather than legis- 
lative, as in the case of any investigation made into 
the propriety of the dismissal of a public servant, 
his task will be to state the facts, to point out cir- 
cumstances of extenuation or aggravation, and to 
deliver his opinion of the conduct and deserts of all 
parties concerned.” 

To be serious. All this is specious, but it 
would be useless. If (which, however, in such a 
country as this, is not to be expected) a youth 
must really be educated for public life, general 
knowledge must be the first proposition ; a par- 
ticular knowledge of our constitution must be 
the next: employing, as we do, both these terms 
in their widest acceptation, and surely they may 
sufficiently occupy the time of any young man, 
—nay, of any man, from youth to old age. In 
other respects, the chapter before us is to be 
censured. Contrary to the opinion of Lord 
Bacon, our author undervalues history as a pre- 
paration for the life of a statesman. Now, if we 
would know what form of government, and 
what principles of administration, have been 
tried ; which have succeeded, and which have 
failed ; what causes, under similar circumstances, 
have produced similar results ;—if, in short, we 
would benefit by the lessons of universal expe- 
rience, whither shall we look but to history? 
Perhaps Mr. Taylor, like many other men in 
these enlightened times, regards it as of equal 
value with an old almanack. He may, however, 
be assured, that until this branch of knowledge 
is studied more deeply, more systematically than 
it has yet been, we may have rulers, but we 
shall have no statesmen. 

The second chapter, ‘On the age at which 
official and parliamentary life should commence,’ 
is open to one objection. Granting, as we rea- 
dily do, one part of the proposition, that men 
seldom succeed in the House of Commons who 
do not enter it before thirty years of age, we 
wholly dissent from the other, viz. that the 
sooner the embryo statesman is in public oftice 
the better. The mechanical drudgery of such 
establishments may, indeed, teach patience and 
regularity, but will it convey enlarged views? 
will it assist in the generalization of facts? In- 
stead of comprehension, it will inevitably super- 
induce contracted habits of thinking. No igno- 
rance is so deplorable, no egotism is so con- 
temptible, as that of mere official men. In truth, 





system at home ;” by an intimate acquaintance 


the greatest men that ever conducted the govern- 


ment of this country have, with few exceptions, 
been strangers to such drudgery until the meri- 
dian of life has been past. Far wiser would be 
the recommendation (we refer to future states- 
men, not to men doomed their whole lives to 
remain “ Jacks in office,”) not to enter an 
official life until thirty,—until a broad founda- 
tion of knowledge has been laid. 

Chapter III., ‘On the choice and use of In- 
struments,’ and Chap. IV., ‘ On the getting and 
keeping of Adherents,’ contain some useful hints; 
but they are pervaded by a character border- 
ing on Machiavelianism. In reality, that cele- 
brated model of statesmen is frequently referred 
to by our author, and, in some cases, we are 
sorry to perceive, without reprehension. In 
reality, the sixteenth chapter, ‘On the Ethics of 
Politics,’ might have been written by the Flo- 
rentine. Admitting, as he does, the necessity 
of truth as the basis of all private morality, he 
insinuates the indulgence of a criminal laxity in 
regard to political morality. For instance, he 
allows a member of the government to express, 
in parliament, an assent to measures which he 
disapproves, not only in foro conscientia, but in 
consultation with his colleagues. However such 
a one condemn the proposed measure at a meet- 
ing of the cabinet, he may, without impeachment 
of his sincerity, plead for it before the public! 
In the latter case, he is merely to be considered 
as an advocate whose duty it is to do the best 
he can for his clients. He must defend his col- 
leagues—this is an official duty—whatever be 
his own opinion on the subject of debate; and 
this necessity being generally understood, he 
does not violate any “ principle of truth,” or 
“his own conscience,” in publicly assenting to 
that which he inwardly condemns. That we 
may not be accused of exaggerating or of per- 
verting the author’s meaning, we give his own 
words :— 

* But if, on the other hand, he advocates what he 
does not approve with a clear conscience, and stands, 
qua statesman, in his own apprehension and in that 
of others, under a well-understood absolution from 
speaking the truth in particular cases, then there is 
in reality no more violation of the principle of truth 
at large than there is of his own conscience. For 
falsehood ceases to be falsehood when it is under- 
stood on all hands that the truth is not expected to 
be spoken. The criminal at the bar who pleads 
‘Not guilty’ to his indictment, is not charged with 
lying though his plea be never so untrue. Forensic 
advocacy is conducted upon a similar understand- 
ing.” 

And on the next page, he continues :— 

“In fact, if assent declared to particular mea- 
sures which he does not approve, be a falsehood on 
the part of a member of a government introducing 
those measures, then no government has ever been 
formed, any one member of which has been other 
than a liar. It is certain, then, that great discre- 
dit is done to the cause of truth, eihter, on the one 
hand, by the uniform or general invasion of it by 
men, all of whom have an eminent position in life, 
and some a high moral reputation ; or, on the other 
hand, by calling that a principal of truth which they 
uniformly or generally invade.” 

In concluding this truly Italian chapter, our 
author is of opinion, “ that the cause of public 
morality will be best served by moralists per- 
mitting to statesmen what statesmen must 
necessarily take and exercise—a free judgment, 
namely—though a most responsible one, in the 





weighing of specific against general evil, and in 
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the perception of perfect or imperfect analogies, 
between public and private transactions, in respect 
of the moral rules by which they are to be govern- 
ed. The standard of morality to be held forth by 
moralists to statesmen is sufficiently elevated when 
it is raised to the level of practicable virtue.” The 
substance of the chapter is involved in the 
maxim, that the end may, in some cases, justify 
the means—that an action must be judged by 
the motives alone, and that, where measures are 
adopted with the view of a specific good as the | 
result, those measures, though alien from the 
vulgar notions of right, are not to be severely | 
condemned, inasmuch as the motive may justify 
them. If they fail of the effect designed, viz. 
the public good, the error is one, not of morality, 
but of judgment. We dismiss the chapter with 
mingled feelings of disgust and of detestation. 
The chapter, ‘ Concerning the Conscience of a 
Statesman,’ contains passages scarcely less ex- 
ceptionable than the preceding. Proceeding 
from the maxim, that “the conscience of a 
statesman should be rather a strong conscience 
than a tender conscience,” our moralist illus- 
trates his meaning by the case of a criminal, 
where the capital sentence “is to be executed or | 
remitted.” How is a statesman to advise his | 
sovereign? Common equity would, first of all, 
enjoin the duty of ascertaining the degree of 
uilt attached to the culprit, whether this were | 
his first or his repeated attempt, what his general | 
character, and what the peculiar circumstances | 
which led to or accompanied the perpetration of | 
the crime. A Christian philosopher would also 
inquire, whether the offender could, by possibi- 
lity, be reclaimed—whether repentance were 
hopeless—whether, in the event of its probabi- 
lity, he should like to incur the responsibility of 
sending an unprepared man into the presence of 
the Great Judge. But such considerations have 
no influence on our philosopher, who blames 
humanity as weakness, and who would recom- | 








mend a conscience so peculiar that it should not | 
blame its possessor for doing wrong so much as 
for doing nothing. “Keep moving!” is the 
substance of his doctrine—whether ina good or 
an evil line, cannot be ascertained, until you 
know the result, for the result it is that gives 
the character to an action in the opinion of men. 

Again, we have a chapter ‘On the Arts of | 
Rising,’ which, if not ironically intended, is also | 
in the true Machiavelian spirit. In the first 
place, you must have a speaking acquaintance | 
with a great number of persons, a due propor- | 
tion of whom should be of “ obscure and middle 
station.” In this, there are two advantages : “ the 
discredit of courting the great may be partly es- 
caped ; and he who has a speaking acquaintance 
with a thousand acquaintances will hardly find 
himself in any circumstances in which he cannot 
make some use of somebody. Out of the multitude 
of the obscure, some will emerge to distinction ; 
the relations with this man or that may be drawn 
closer as circumstances suggest; and acquaint- 
ances, which could not be made at particular 
eonjunctures, without imputation of interested 
motives, may be improved at such moments with 
much less inconvenience.” ‘To be sure, when 
our aspirant’s object is gained—when he has 
reached a higher evel of fortune—he will find 
the number of his obscure acquaintances more 
troublesome than useful: but then it is to be 
assumed, that “ he has taken proper care not to 
lavish himself in wanton intimacies” with such 
men, however sedulously he may have culti- 
vated “ his potential friendships.” If, however, 
he has been so imprudent as to have formed 
“aetual friendship” with the obscure, his best 
policy will be, “to single out some individual 
fcom time to time, in whose behalf he should 
make some great and well-known exertion as a 
tribute to friendship. This will enable him to 


| 
| 








spare trouble in other instances, and yet avoid | upon the body of Police as now constituted in Lon- 
being charged, generally, with the pride of a | don, under the authority of the statute 10 Geo, 1V, 
parvenu.” Again—and here there is solid sense ec. 44. This body consists of—1. Commissioners ; 


without violation of principle—never ask a small 
favour from a minister, who will have no more 
trouble in making your fortune, than he would 
have in complying with some petty request. 
But—and here again our English feeling must 
be hurt—you are directed to hold “ fast by the 
skirts of a party’—you can do nothing alone, 
and, if you forsake your party, by voting with 


| their political opponents, you are to a certainty 


undone ; for in future you will be trusted by 
neither. Persevere in whatever line of politics 
you have embraced. ‘To be sure, your party 


will often change their principles; but this need | 


not disconcert you, as you can always have the 
plea of “ popular assent” for the change. “ For 
popular assent having become an essential con- 
dition of the practicability of measures, an as- 
sumption of that assent being attainable to any 
measure becomes part and lot of the opinion 
about it; inasmuch as the opinion, if it had not 
reference to practicability, would be a mere 
Utopian speculation.” If this assent do not 
exist, still you can plead it, for you are certain 


2. Superintendants ; 3. Inspectors; 4. Sergeants ; 
5. Constables. These last, the constables, must 
necessarily, as they walk the streets, witness from 
time to time many evils which there is not, though 
there might properly be, a lawful authority to cor- 
rect. Let it be a part of their duty to report these 
forthwith to the sergeants; let the sergeants be re- 


| quired to furnish a monthly selection of such reports, 


with any remarks they may wish to make upon 
them, to the inspectors; let the inspectors be re- 
quired to forward a quarterly digest and commen- 
tary to the superintendant; the superintendant to 
the commissioners; let the commissioners submit 
annually to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department such projects and drafts for the amend- 
ment of the law as this filtered experience shall 
suggest; and, finally, let the bill, which, after due 
revision, shall be approved by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, be brought into 


| Parliament by the organ of that department in the 


to have petitions enough on both sides of a ques- | 


tion. 
Chapters 22 and 23,‘ On the Reform of the 
. . . ’ . 
Executive,’ contain suggestions so excellent 
? DD 4 


House of Commons. Let the police magistrates 
also, who do not exactly fall into this line of police 
authorities, be required to make periodical reports 
of defects of taw, as illustrated by cases coming be- 
fore them, and let these reports be dealt with in 
like manner. Without pretending to such practical 
knowledge of the metropolitan police as would in- 
sure aptitude in the allotment of this or that duty 


| to one or the other grade, the question may yet be 


that we recommend them to the perusal of every | 


member of our legislature. They have, also, 
many severe blows at the present system of our 
public affairs ; and we are glad that one, who is 
himself in a public office, has had the courage to 
express It :— 


‘“* By evading decisions wherever they can be | 


evaded; by shifting them on other departments or 
authorities where by any possibility they can be 
shifted; by giving decisions upon superficial exa- 
minations,—categorically, so as not to expose the 
superficiality in propounding the reasons; by defer- 


| ring questions till, as Lord Bacon says, ‘ they resolve 


of themselves ;’ by undertaking nothing for the 
public good which the public voice docs not call for; 
by conciliating loud and energetic individuals at 
the expense of such public interests as are dumb or 
do not attract attention ; by sacrificing everywhere 
what is feeble and obseure to what is influential and 
cognizable: by such means and shilts as these the 


single functionary granted by the theory may reduce | 
o “5 ~ ~ 


his business within his powers, and perhaps obtain 
for himself the most valuable of all reputations in 
this line of life, that of ‘a safe man;’ and if his bu- 
siness, even thus reduced, strains, as it well may, 
his powers and his industry to the utmost, then 
(whatever may be said of the theory) the man may 
be without reproach—without other reproach at 
Jeast than that which belongs to men placing them- 
selves in a way to have their understandings abused 
and debased, their sense of justice corrupted, their 
public spirit and appreciation of public objects un- 
dermined.” 

Then follow the suggestions for reform—and 
admirable they are. Would that the whole vo- 
lume were written in the same spirit, and with 
the same object—public good ! 

The same approbation must be extended toa 
few other chapters, especially that which treats 
‘On Aids to Legislation to be derived from Ex- 
ecutive Experience.’ “ It is astonishing,” said a 
great minister, ‘to see with what little sense 
this world is governed.” It is doubly astonishing 
to see with what pertinacity misgovernment is 
upheld, when the materials of reformation are 
in every minister's path, and he has only to 
stoop for them. The suggestions in this chapter 
are of the most obvious character, and they are 
manifestly as efficacious :— 

“ Asan example of the manner in which execu- 
tive experience might thus be made to tell back 
upon legislation, let the process be supposed to be 
adopted for the improvement of the various laws 
which depend for their execution wholly, or in part, 


asked, whether a process, conducted generally upon 
the proposed principle, might not be expected to 
promote the cause of order and innocence in this 
metre yolis ? 

“ But with the narrow limits which opinion, as it 
exists, assigns to the duties of the executive Govern- 
ment and its servants (to which narrowness of 
duty the Government and its servants natu- 
rally confine themselves), responsibility for defect 
of law falls nowhere; or if it, be held to fall upon 
the legislature, it is so diffused over that numerous 
body, as to be of no force or effect. When evil ma- 
nifests itself, in however cognizable a shape, there 
is no member of the Government, whether or not 
he be also a member of the legislature, nor any 
servant of the public, who does not think that his 
case for non-interference is complete, so soon as he 
makes out that the evil is owing to a fault in 
the law. ‘The question whose fault is it that 
the law is faulty, is asked of no man, and natu- 
rally no man asks it of himself. But that must 
needs be regarded as an imperfect system of admi- 
nistrative government, which does not lay these 
faults at the door of some individual functionary, 
in the numerous cases in which it would be per- 
fectly practicable to do so. Did C observe the evil 


| and report it to B? if not, let him answer for it: 


did B consider of it, and suggest a remedy to A? 
if not, let B’s neglect be denounced: did A adopt 
B’s suggestion, or devise something better, and go 
to parliament for a remedial law? if not, let the 
charge lie against A.” 

Where we have had so much room for cen- 
sure, we have taken double pleasure in approv- 
ing. What can the author have intended in for- 
saking that right English feeling, sincerity, for 
Italian duplicity? It may, indeed, be replied, 
—what, indeed, has already been replied in de- 
fence of Machiavelli and Guicciardini,—that his 


| book is a concealed satire—that his purpose is to 





expose a system of misgovernment. Long 
after we had opened the present volume, we 
were, we confess, of the same opinion. There 
are, however, so many passages in which the 
author is evidently serious—so many in which 
he is anxious to guard the reader against a mis- 
conception of his meaning—so many in which 
he seems to doubt whether he has not written 
too freely (take, for example, the conclusion of 
his sixteenth chapter, where he acknowledges, 
“T may almost say, that I have written this 
chapter with a trembling hand”)—that we have 
been compelled, with the utmost reluctance, to 
abandon this hypothesis. If, as we think, the 
author has written sincerely, he may, perhaps, 
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reconcile his book—its maxims—its expedients 
and shifts—its duplicity and evasions, to his 
own conscience ;—but, if so, we thank God that 
conscience is not ours. 

The style of the present volume is matter of 
grave reprehension. It is complicated, affected, 
often obscure, slovenly, and, for the most part, 
singularly inharmonious. It is an imitation of 
that used in the Elizabethan age, especially of 
Lord Bacon’s. The attempt is, to say the best 
of it, rash ; for what living man could hope to 
succeed? You may adopt the frame-work of 
that extraordinary philosopher's language, but 
you will scarcely fill it up ; or, if you do succeed 
in giving to the formation a definable shape, you 
will have the body without the soul. There is, 
in many paragraphs, an affectation of archaic 
words and phrases, and, generally, a conceited- 
ness of manner, exceedingly repugnant to true 
taste and to modesty. 

At this point of his literary career, Mr. Taylor 
would do well to pause, and examine the posi- 
tion in which he stands. Some years ago, ru- 
mour ascribed to him a tragedy (‘Alexis Comne- 
nus’), which, for its spirit, (in some instances at 
least, exceptionable, though slightly so, compared 
with the subsequent productions,) and for its me- 
diocrity of merit, had the fate it deserved—viz. 
it instantly sank into oblivion. His ‘ Philip Van 
Artevelde,’ though most deservedly successful, is 
open to censure for the absolutely immoral ten- 
dency of some passages. Now, we have a third 
of his productions before us, infinitely more to 
be condemned, notwithstanding its redeeming 
portions, than either of the preceding. Unfor- 
tunately for him, though the tendency of the 
two former was sufficiently understood, he did 
not meet, at the hands of the critics, the repre- 
hension he deserved. ‘To be silent on this third 
occasion, would be criminal in us, and most 
happy should we be if our strictures led him to 
greater examination and greater caution. 





DRAMATIC GENIUS. 
Ion. By Thomas Noon Talfourd. London: 
Moxon. 


Tue dead Drama, it has been lately trumpeted, 
is about to rend her tomb and arise. We, too, 
have calculated, in our tables of contingent phe- 
nomena, when this revival may be looked for, 
and expect it along with the recommencement 
of oracles. How much on this side the day of 
judgment that will occur, perhaps the said 
flourishers can tell: for our own parts, we feel 
more inclined to place it after. ‘Tragedy may, 
indeed, sweep forth again from her sepulchre, but 
it will be “in sceptred pall,”—that is, as a ghost 
or skeleton. Nevertheless, even thus, England 
should welcome her with a Garagantuan mouth 
of amazement and applause. But no!—to our 
sorrow, the Drama is not dead, for then were 
there some hope of its resurrection: it is annihi- 
lated! Spine, marrow, and spirit, have vanished 
into nothing, and left an eternal blank from 
henceforward in our literature. We have but 
eight Muses now—Melpomene is blotted out of 
existence ! 

The age is as graphic as you please, but not 
dramatic: nor will all the laurelling, or lauding, 
or cockering up of our poets, avail to produce 
dramatic genius, when the genius of the age, 
like another Manichean principle, is opposed 
to it life for life. ‘They are, indeed, not ca- 
pable of being born together, for so fell and 
early is their feud, that one of them strangles 
the other in the womb. Set up idol after idol 
for public adoration,—deify, as the Egyptians 
did, a leek or a lotus,—this sprout of Parnassus 
or that, there is but one god of the drama, (the 
gag spirit,) and Shakespeare is his pro- 
phet. 





| 


may not choose to bow their heads in belief: 
let them follow any other faith, exalt any other 
object of worship—Wordsworth or Byron—we 
envy them not all the inspiration or aid they can 
derive from their Golden Calf or their Brazen 
Serpent. But of what use (the poets may ask) 
is your faith, if it do not enable us to work mira- 
cles?) What inspiration or aid can we derive 
from acknowledging your divinity as the sole 
one? To which we answer—zone ; the mira- 
cles are performed, their time is past, the mission 


of the prophet is fulfilled. You ask for miracles: | 


are they not written in the book of Shakespeare, 
of Marlowe, Webster, Ford, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Jonson, Massinger, and their contem- 
poraries? What would you more? Has not 
England done enough in the dramatic way: 
England, who gave birth to the only true drama, 
and compared with whose productions of that 
kind, all others, antique as well as modern, are 
puny abortions? Let us be understood : we are 
far from wishing to depreciate the Greek trage- 
dies; but we consider them as philosophical 
poems in a faintly dramatic form, not as repre- 
sentations of real life, which alone can be enti- 
tled drama. ‘his high walk of literature we 
claim for England, as the starry way which her 
genius first trod, to its culminating point, and 
where every other has stumbled or fallen through 
in the attempt to follow her. But we no more 
expect that her genius should be always Eliza- 
bethan, than her sovereigns. Indeed, a new 
Elizabeth might stand forth—a new dramatic 
genius, we apprehend, cannot, until England 
get another crust out of which to mould such a 
megatherion. 

We know how unpalatable this opinion will 
be to our aspiring poets and their critical ap- 
praisers. Every full moon, we are told, is big 
with a great dramatist, as if she could drop one; 
every ignis-fatuus that glimmers over a quag- 
mire is star to the nativity of a theatfical genius: 
eclipses threaten us with a plague of tragic poets; 
the last comet foretold their prodigious appear- 


ance. These regenerators of the stage, however, | 


always keep in prospectu: their time of advent 
is always—future in rus; and such it always 
will be. Our reasons for thinking so are multi- 
fold; one or two we shall specify here. 


ef any people from rudeness to refinement, each 
phase of its civilization is fitted to the opening 
and working out of a certain intellectual vein,— 


that is, to the production of a certain literature. | 


Thus, we conceive, heroic ballad, chronicle, 
drama, epic poem, oratory, history, &c. have 
each their appropriate era of production in the 
life of a nation, so that history, for example, will 
be as rare and difficult in the earlier, unpolished 
times, as heroic ballad in the age of refinement. 

We do not, of course, mean to mathematicize 
our system, and having cut the national life into 
squares, deny the possibility of a work being 
well written out of its proper cheque; but we 
assert that no body of literature, considerable 
and distinct enough to get a specific name, can 
be produced but under one phase, or at one par- 
ticular stage in the progress of civilization. 
Taking this as a postulate, what is the proper 
epoch of drama in our annals? Certainly not 
the present, nor any future, except we un-refine 
ourselves to the due state of strenuous simplicity. 
Drama being the poetic representation of real 
life, its language, to affect the passions, deliriously 
and deeply, must be artless, energetic, and 
earnest: are these the attributes of refinement? 
Wordsworth is simple, (premeditatedly, artifi- 
cially simple), but he is not energetic. Drama- 
tical effects must be produced at once: to this 
end, dramatic lines must have the instantaneous 


| flash and force of thunderbolts. How many thun- 
Poets are a stiff-necked generation, and | 


derbolt lines in our lazy-pacing, long-winded 


First, | 
we have a belief that in the perpetual advance | 


| poems? Byron was electric now and then, but, 
| on the whole, his style was drawn out, not dense; 
| it had the voluminous roll as well as virulent 
| dart of the rattle-snake. ‘To touch at once the 
| core of public feeling, to strike a mixed audience 
| with pity or terror, thoughts and words must 
| have a piercingness, a swiftness of flight, and 
directness of aim, that nothing can withstand 
| but the seven-fold shield of stupidity : how should 
| our dramatists attempt such a javelin style of 
| eloquence? or do their light and feathery shafts 
fall upon the spectators with much more impetus 
than a shower of shuttlecocks? Characters 
must be drawn with an iron pen, distinct and 
strongly featured: is that possible, when, by 
social attrition, we are worn as like each other 
as pebbles on a strand? Where are the models 
to draw from, when individuality is lost in 
the sameness of civilization? Observe, in one 
play, Lear, Edgar, Edmund, Gloster, Kent, 
Goneril, Regan, Cordelia, and the Fool; with 
what a deep trench each character is demarcated; 
they appear sketched with a ploughshare like 
the plan of a city, to sever them from all around; 
every trait is a furrow, every point a salient 
angle. ‘This is hyperbole !—but are we to be 
logical, when living dramatists are absurd ? 
Dialogue should reverberate quickly for the 
most part,—loudly at excited times, like a dread- 
ful bell: which of our smartest poets, now-a- 
days, can ask “How dye do?” in less than three 
verses? which of the longer tongues can toll 
with awfulness enough to make an alarum in 
our hearts, or rouse the sleepy congregation ? 
Colloquy should be at the same time poetical and 
familiar: but it is the fate of refined language 
to creep when it cannot walk upon stilts; our 
dramatic poets can seldom venture on the simple 
without trenching on the silly, and mistake being 
common-place for being colloquial. Byron him- 
| self, we may assert, becomes vapid when not 
| poetical,—steps at once from the deeps to the 
shallows. Nothing can be more bald or tame 
| than the colloquial parts of his ‘ Werner,’ &c. 
Truly, we have much chance now-a-days of an 
outburst like this,—so natural, so imaginative, 
so impassioned, at once: Coriolanus to Sicinius,— 

Shall remain !— 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you 

His absolute shall? 

Or the tranquil impressiveness of this reply, 
in one line— G 

Else wherefore breathe I in a Christian land? 

The hallowed lips of him whom we have 
called high prophet of the dramatic dispensa- 
tion, were touched with fire ; hence do his words 
burn, hence do they kindle such a splendid flame 
in our minds. Yet could he utter his dulcet and 
harmonious breath, by times, in strains * 

As sweet as ditties highly penned, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower, 
With ravishing division, to her lute, 

Finally, plots must be stirring and varied: 
how stirring, when the time for action is taken 
up by our dramatists in laying out lengths of 
inanimate poetry? how varied, when with them 
a whole scene can scarce elaborate a single inci- 
dent? There must be, it is true, at proper 
times, relief from action—places of repose, 
quietude, and shade. Beauty is often found 
sleeping here. We no more look for perpetual 
fluctuation and foam in a fine drama than in 
a fine river; but too much smoothness tends in 
both to stagnancy—over-softness to insipidity, 

Again: independent of civilization, as the po- 
lisher down of massive language in the rough, 
as the pumice of character,—we hold that the 
poetic genius of the age is far less virile than 
feminine. This, too, perhaps, may arise from 
civilization: no matter. ‘The genius of the age 
| is, beyond doubt, for a display of the softer aflvc- 
| tions, a luxuriation in the gentler ecstacics, a 
| brooding over home beatitude, a dallying with, 
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and longing after, the more delicate forms of 
thought, the milder beauties of nature; it is for 
the pathetic rather than the sublime, the fanciful 
rather than the imaginative, for the embroidery | 
and elegant flowerwork of the mind, rather than | 
the stout weft; its most iron texture being as fine 
as Vulcan's net, and almost always made, like | 
that, to inclose a love-scene. Now such, pre- 
cisely, is the genius of woman; and woman | 
rules, at present, not only our hearts but our | 
minds, her spirit enters into the very soul of our | 
poetry, exercises the chief influence over our | 
polite literature. Even the most energetic of | 
our authors—Byron, owes his great popularity to | 
this soft and Leander-like devotion towards her, | 
almost everywhere through the waves of song ; 
and Wordsworth, to the introduction of such 
amiable sentiments, thoughts, feelings, and | 
phrase, as philosophic woman might use. Juve- | 
nile poets, by this taste, often give their produc- | 
tions a hermaphrodite hue; those who, but for | 
this relish, would be, perhaps, very blooming 
authors, are infected with a kind of male green- 
sickness which now spares neither sex nor age. 
In the old it degenerates into little better than 
a “babbling about green fields, and “ playing 
with the blankets.” But however the genius of 
the age may evince itself, it must be exhausted. 
No tyrannical resistance, nor ridicule, nor con- 
tempt, from those who prefer genius of another | 
kind, will stay or stifle that. And wherefore | 
should not every rich vein of mind be wrought | 
in its time and turn? From the love of novelty 
alone it must. Hence, by what we have desig- | 
nated the feminine genius of the age (and a | 
great proportion of our writers are women), 
drama is rendered impossible. Drama, for the 
most part, deals with the higher passions, the 
sterner emotions, the perilous delights; with the | 
tottering throne, the agitated forum, the sangui- 
nary battle-field, rather than the fireside or the | 
sheepwalk ; its language is masculine and abrupt; 
its imagery, if beautiful, is the beautiful sublime; | 
its whole complexion is the hectic and the fever- 
ous, less akin to the attractive than the appalling: 
Ladylike genius faints at it; men-children alone 
of the Tragic Muse love to play with her gilded 
dagger and her funereal <—s to hear the roll | 
of her muffled drum and the blare of her death- 
denouncing trumpet. But our age rather calls 
for the bodkin and the ostrich-feather, the tam- 
bourine, and the pastoral flageolet ! 

Works, it is true, which are meant for immor- 
tality, must not be written altogether in the 
popular spirit of the age: much less, however, 
can they be written out of it. If altogether in 
it, they will probably die when it does, being 
suited to it and no other, being superficial and 
unstable, like all that is popular: if altogether 
out of it, they will inevitably want permanent 
foundation—truth, nature, and real feeling. The 
drama of the present age must, therefore, par- 
take fully of its spirit, to preserve itself even as 
mere poetic effusion; which spirit we have shown 
to be irreconcileable with the genuine spirit of 
tragedy. How, in such an ill-starred predica- 
ment, our playwrights are to gain the wished- 
for port, will, perhaps, be discovered when mari- 
ners can sail in the teeth of the wind, with ships 
built of woodbine, and gossamer web for canvas! 

Having thus get forth our abstract principles 
of dramatic criticism, we proceed in the appli- 
cation of them to the tragedy under notice— 
‘Ion.’ Our prejudices, we acknowledge, do not 
run in favour of lawyer poetry. We have, in- 
deed, no prejudices against it, but some few argu- 
ments. Not to dwell upon the disingenuous, 
cavilling, and picqueering spirit of bar-practice, 
the faculty for confounding right and wrong, 
which it is the pride of most jurisprudents to 
possess, and their principal object to exercise,— 


| 








not to more than hint that the precincts of the 


dock and green table are but a strange aviary 


for songsters; that the tuneful tribe can learn 
no very pleasing wood-notes from gaol-birds, 
chatterers in periwigs, and those superannuated 
rooks in rusty black, croaking about the doleful 
purlieus of the Inns of Court,—not to make an 
argument out of all this, because it may be said, 
there are those uncontaminated souls, chamber- 


lawyers aud Chancery barristers,—not to deno- | 
minate a study “ dry,”’ which may (and perhaps | 
therefore) be to some interesting—we aver that | 


the worldly, matter-of-fact, money-scraping na- 
ture of the legal profession, is anti-poetic. Much 
foree, we think, lies in this our @ priori argu- 
ment; but one of another kind may be more 
generally convincing, namely, the circumstance 
that not a single juridical name stands on 
the roll of poetic celebrity: not a single son 
of Themis, from the first of the Gamaliels 
down to the last of the Latitats, has ever 
written a fine poem! We are doubtful whe- 
ther ‘Ion’ can be deemed to overthrow either 
our theory, or this induction ; by which, of course, 
the reader will understand that we have no 
doubt at all upon the subject. Yet it contains 
some beautiful poetry. Let us quote a passage. 
Upon Ion going to visit the plague-stricken, Cle- 
manthe asks :— 
Will not this sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 
Or the dumb woe congeal thee ? 
He answers— 
No, Clemanthe ; 

They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest! 
If thou hadst seen the warrior when he writhed 
In the last grapple of his sinewy frame 
With conquering anguish, strive to cast a smile 
(And not in vain) upon his fragile wife, 
Waning beside him,—and, his limbs composed, 
The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
Of longing, speechless love, upon the babe, 
The only living thing which yet was hers, 
Spreading its arms for its own resting-place, 
Yet with attenuated hand wave off 
The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 
Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart ; 
Thou couldst endure the sight of selfish grief 
In sullenness or frenzy; but to day 
Another lot falls on me. 

This is sweet and touching ; a good sample of 
the domestic imagery in which, as we have said, 
the genius of the age delights to shut itself up, 
like a silk-worm in a cocoon, spinning most de- 
licate ties all around it. ‘Ton’ is full of this fine 
staple. The author seems to write from the 
overflow of an amiable and affectionate spirit. 
Alas! that this is not the spirit we want; alas! 
that amiability and affectionateness will not pro- 
duce a good drama. Our sticklers for the soft, 
the gentle, the domestic, the endearing, (excel- 
lent, save in excess,) seem to forget that the 
characters of ‘ Othello’ are not all Desdemonas, 
—of ‘ Lear’ all Cordelias. Nay, even though 
Romeo be somewhat of a Juliet, and old Capulet 
but another Nurse, there is the ‘gallant Mer- 
cutio,” the “ furious Tybalt,” manliness enough 
in the most feminine of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
What would the greatest virago among our he- 
poetesses think of writing a drama, like ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ in which there should not be a single 
feminine character? Lady Macbeth is more 
man than her husband, while Lady Duff has, 
according to the rubric, ‘ no character at all!” 

Once more, we say, let us be understood. We 
do not contend against this modern worship of 
the household gods—this self-evolving style of 
meditation—this perpetual hymn and hosanna 
about the altar of social love, in praise of the 
soft-eyed Charities and Affections that preside 
over human happiness: we contend for the ge- 
nius of the age, while turned to this, being deve- 
loped to its fullest extent, inasmuch as every 
province of mind is worth the highest possible 
cultivation, especially one so near the heart. 
Holding Shakespeare the first of all poets, we 
cannot be deemed to disrelish any fountain which 
inspired him ; and we know he drew from none 


| more largely than the sweet, pure, deep well- 
spring of humanity. We simply affirm that this 
alone will never supply flood of eloquence 
enough for the Drama,—scarce enough for the 
sentimental department of it, containing such 
plays as ‘George Barnwell.’ There must be flam- 
/ing imagination, potency of spirit, excursive 
| research, no less than calm reflection, tender- 
ness of feeling, and experience in the homestead, 
or, we might say, house-warming affections. The 
genius of the true dramatist will not loiter for 
| ever between the fireside and the paddock, but 
| range from heaven to earth. There are, how- 
| ever, still more undramatic qualities about ‘ Ion’ 
| than the cottage-and-garden style of its imagery, 
| or the tercel-gentle tone of its language. It has 
| little interest of plot—no balance between hope 
and apprehension. The author, with less skill 
than a manufacturing novelist, makes an oracle 
in the second act disclose the whole catastrophe: 
we see that Ion is to die as well as Adrastus, 
Then, there is little or no delineation of charac- 
ter: in Adrastus we have the old original tyrant, 
full of boast, bloody threat, and blasphemous 
imprecation, mixed up most incongruously with 
the lovelorn maunderer of the present day, sub- 
dued by a boy’s voice like his lost wife’s; Ion 
and Clemanthe are hero and heroine as per re- 
ceipt, not even of distinct insipidities ; the sages, 
Medon, &c., might pass one for another, and 
the youths Phocion, &c., are like young gentle- 
men in general. We have already hinted that 
our author's versification belongs to the languish- 
ing style of poetry; whence his dialogue wants 
that vigour and abruptness requisite to drama, 
Thus, in the third scene of the second act, in the 
midst of the action we are stopped by the very 
clever, but most ramified description of a pine, 
twenty-one mortal verses long! 
Have ye beheld a pine 
That clasp’d the mountain summit with a root 
As firm as its rough marble, and, apart 
From the huge shade of undistinguish’d trees, 
Lifted its head as in delight to share 
The evening glories of the sky, and taste 
The wanton dalliance of the heavenly breeze 
That no ignoble vapour from the vale 
Could mingle with—smit by the flaming marl, 
And lighted for destruction ? How it stood 
One glorious moment, fringed and wreathed with fire 
Which show’d the inward graces of its shape, 
Uncumber’d now, and midst its topmost boughs 
That young Ambition’s airy fancies made 
Their giddy nest, leap’d sportive ;—never clad 
By liberal summer in a pomp so rich 
As waited on its downfall, while it took 
The storm-cloud roll’d behind it for a curtain 
To gird its spendours round, and made the blast 
Its minister to whirl its flashing shreds 
Aloft towards heaven, or to the startled depths 
Of forests that afar might share its doom ! 
So shall, &c. 

Compare this with “ Dover Cliff,” and observe 
the difference, even in description, between an 
undramatic and dramatic genius. With more 
smoothness than sweetness, elegance than elo- 
quence, Mr. Talfourd’s diction is happiest in ex- 
pressing those many prettinesses of thought with 
which the work abounds :-— 


Love, the germ 
Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 
Expanding with its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow colour which the seed conceals 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 
To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Hath fill’d his eye save that of thoughtful joy 
When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
Press'd on his soul too busily; his voice, 
If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 
Raised to the tone of anger, check’d its force, 
As if it fear’d to break its being’s law, 
And falter’d into music ; when the forms 
Of guilty passion have been made to live 
In pictured speech, and others have wax’d loud 
In righteous indignation, he hath heard 
With sceptic smile, or from some slender vein 
Of good which sur ling gloom conceal’d, 
Struck sunlight o’er it. 

There are some errors of costume, and incor- 
rectnesses of speech, which appear singular 
enough in so polished a work. Thus, among 
the former, we reckon the subjoined passages, 
more feudal than is proper in a classic drama :— 
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His ste 
Awakes the echoes of these desolate courts 
As if a warrior of heroic mould 
Paced themin armour. 


And 
King Adrastus, 
Mailed as thy heart is with the usages 
Of pomp and power. 

In what follows, Ion would seem to have an- 
ticipated the methodistical cant :— 

But they who call me to the work can shield me ; 
and here again he seems to be a “sad good 
Christian at the heart :”"— 

ln heaven’s great name, 
I do conjure thee—and in hers, whose spirit 
Is mourning for thee now ! 

Among other incorrectnesses of speech, we 

will note these few for the author’s emendation : 

Why do I creep thus stealthily along 

With thieflike steps? 
To steal and to thieve, we apprehend, mean 
pretty much the same thing; at least it would 
take an Old Bailey hair-splittter to find a dis- 
tinction between them. 

I had a deadly fever once, and slaves 

Affrighted, fled me ;—he usurped their place. 
How “usurp,” when the place was vacant? 

These, our poet may say, are “spots in the 
sun:” true, but we could point out enough 
almost to make up a partial eclipse. Never- 
theless, we repeat that his poem, upon the 
whole, is, in the phrase of the profession, “a 
credit to the bar,” which, however, furnishes 
benchers to a very different Temple from that of 
the Muses. 

With regard to our dramatic strictures, the 
author may assert he did not intend ‘ Ion’ for 
an acting tragedy. Now, in plain sincerity, we 
must acknowledge our suspicions that he intend- 
ed it for anything it would turn out, as appears 
from its representation on Thursday. ‘There has 
not been, about the manner of pushing it into 
favour, such apathy to applause as would lead 
us to suspect him of so moderate an ambition. 
His prefaces to the two editions “ privately cir- 
culated” are plentifully bestrown with compli- 
meits to persons of infiuence, from Wordsworth 
down to Macready. We owe some explanation 
to our readers on this subject, for the lateness 
of our notice. ‘Icn’ has been a year, not in- 
deed before, but behind the public—printed 
under the pretence of private circulation. Co- 
pies of it, however, were presented to the 
principal editors of Reviews. Another impres- 
sion came out in six months, the Quarterly hav- 
ing meantime, by a strain of its panegyrical 
abilities, made a very grateful return for the 
preference accorded it. Other periodicals also 
repaid the private oblation with like praise ;— 
we resolved not to notice it, until it was fairly 
before the public as an object for impartial 
judgment. We regard all such attempts to fore- 
stall criticism—to create a fictitious interest— 
to court a backstairs favour, as unworthy a man 
of real genius. Why should Serjeant ‘Talfourd 
have got behind his fan after this fashion to co- 
quet it with the critics? Was it generous, let us 
ask, to the unfriended, the unknown candidates 
for fame, perhaps for food, who have neither his 
rank, weight of character, nor purse, to recom- 
mend them? We observe a continuance of the 
same coyish pruriency in the production of his 
piece at Covent Garden. It is to be played, 
forsooth, but “one night only,” that our simple 
public may haste for a peep at the rara avis. 
Let there be no more of this, we entreat: § Ton’ 
may answer very well as an acting tragedy while 
we have nothing better. Whercfore should the 
author not allow us to enjoy his drama while we 
have the wish, lest we may lose it in a short time 
when our itch from so much titillation has sub- 
sided? We suspect, however, that should the 
good easy audience, on the benefit night, ery, 
like Caliban, to have the lovely dream again, 
they will be gratified. 








Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time. By Sir 
Nathaniel W. Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 

Tuis is a continuation series, and includes the 

period from 1734 to 1789. We are saved the 

necessity of any claborate criticism by the very 
hearty abuse poured out, equally by Whigs and 

Tories, on the former part. Whether the vivacity 

of the censure did or did not help the work into 

notoriety, may be a question: certainly it sold 
well, and was read by everybody ; and such, we 
suspect, will be the fate of the present volumes. 

Sir Nathaniel assuredly is not to be altogether 

relied on as authority; he was not one of those 

favoured persons who are admitted behind the 
scenes, and who see the wires pulled as well as 
the puppets dance: but a voluminous commen- 
tary, by an eye-witness, on any eventful period, 
is sure to be welcome to the public generally, 
and Sir Nathaniel has a happy facility in lighting 
up his narrative with personal sketches, which 
give to it a living interest. On this occasion we 
shall confine ourselves to a few specimens from 
his portrait gallery—and first of the ladies. Here 
is a glimpse into the fashionable and political 
world in 1784 at the time of the famous contest 
for Westminster between Sir Cecil Wray and 

Charles Fox :— 

* A new and powerful ally now appeared, who 
soon changed the aspect of affairs, and succeeded in 
ultimately placing Fox, though not first, yet second 
on the list of candidates. This auxiliary was no 
other than the Duchess of Devonshire, one of the 
most distinguished females of high rank, whom the 
last century produced. Her personal charms consti- 
tuted her smallest pretension to universal admira- 
tion; nor did her beauty consist, like that of the 
Gunnings, in regularity of features and faultless for- 
mation of limbs and shipe: it lay in the amenity 
and giaces of her deportment, in her irresistible 
manners, and the seduction of her society. Her hair 
was not without a tinge of red ; and her face, though 
pleasing, yet had it not been illuminated by her 
mind, might have been considered as an ordinary 
countenance. Descended in the fourth degree lineally 
from Sarah Jennings, the wife of John Churchill, 
Duke of Mar!borough, she resembled the portraits 
of that celebrated woman. In addition to the ex- 
ternal advantages which she had received from na- 
ture and fortune, she possessed an ardent temper, 
susceptible of deep as well as strong impressions ; a 
cultivated understanding, illuminated by a taste for 
poetry and the fine arts; much sensibility, not ex- 
empt perhaps from vanity and coquetry. To her 
mother, the Dowager Countess Spencer, she was at- 
tached with more than common filial affection, of 
which she exhibited pecuniary proofs rarely given by 
a daughter to her parent. Nor did she display less 
attachment to her sister Lady Duncannon. Her 
heart might be considered as the seat of those emo- 
tions which sweeten human life, adorn our nature, 
and diffuse a nameless charm over existence. 

* Lady Duncannon, however inferior to the 
Duchess in elegance of mind and in personal beauty, 
equalled her in sisterly love. During the month of 
July 1811, a very short time before the decease of 
the late Duke of Devonshire, I visited the vault in 
the principal church of Derby, where repose the re- 
mains of the Cavendish family. As I stood contem- 
plating the coffin which contained the ashes of that 
admired female, the woman who accompanied me 
pointed out the relics of a bouquet which lay upon 
the lid, nearly collapsed into dust. * That nosegay,’ 
said she, * was brought here by the Countess of Bes- 
borough, who had designed to place it with her own 
hands on her sister’s coffin. But, overcome by her 
emotions on approaching the spot, she found herself 
unable to descend the steps conducting to the vault. 
In an agony of grief she knelt down on the stones, 
as nearly over the place occupied by the corpse as I 
could direct, and there deposited the flowers, enjoin- 
ing me the performance of an office to which she was 
unequal. 1 fulfilled her wishes.’ 

* Such as I have here described her, was Georgi- 
ana, Duchess of Devonshire, who, for her beauty, ac- 
complishments, and the decided part which she took 

















against the minister of her day, may be aptly com. 
pared to Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, Duchesse de 
Longueville, in the French annals, immortalized by 
La Rochefoucault’s passion for her, nor less famous 
for her opposition to Anne of Austria and Mazarin, 
during the minority of Louis the Fourteenth. This 
charming person gave her hand, at seventeen years 
of age, to William, Duke of Devonshire.” 

The personal influence and exertions of the 
Duchess were soon felt, and the ministerial party 
brought into the field the Countess of Salisbury, 
whose melancholy death is yet fresh in our me- 
mory. 

“In graces of person and demeanour, no less than 
in mental attainments, Lady Salisbury yielded to 
few females of the court of George the Third. But 
she wanted, nevertheless, two qualities eminently 
contributing to success in such a struggle, both which 
met in her political rival. The first of these was 
youth ; the duchess numbering scarcely twenty-six 
years, while the countess had nearly completed 
thirty-four. 

“'The Duchess of Devonshire never seemed to be 
conscious of her rank; Lady Salisbury ceased not 
for an instant to remember, and to compel others to 
recollect it. Nor did the effects fail to correspond 
with the moral causes thus put into action. Every 
day augmenting Fox’s majority, it appeared that on 
the 16th of May, to which period the contest was 
protracted, he stood two hundred and thirty-five 
votes above Sir Cecil on the books of the poll.” 

The exultation of success was proportioned to 
the hazards of the battle; the Prince of Wales 
gave a splendid entertainment at Carlton House, 
and, on the same night, the whole party met 
again at Mrs. Crewe’s. 

“The scene of festivity became transferred on 
the same night to Lower Grosvenor-street, where 
Mrs. Crewe, the lady of Mr. Crewe, (then member 
for the county of Chester, since raised by Fox to 
the peerage in 1806,) gave a splendid entertain- 
ment, in commemoration of the victory obtained 
over ministers in Covent Garden. Though neces- 
sarily conducted on a more limited scale than that 
of the morning, it exhibited not less its own appro- 
priate features, and was composed of nearly the 
same company. Mrs. Crewe, the intimate friend of 
Fox, one of the most accomplished and charming 
women of her time, had exerted herself in securing 
his clection, if not as efficaciously, yet as enthusias- 
tically, as the Duchess of Devonshire. On this 
occasion the ladies, no less than the men, were all 
habited in blue and buff. ‘The Prince of Wales was 
present in that dress. After supper a toast having 
been given by his royal highness, consisting of the 
words ‘ True Blue, and Mrs. Crewe,’ which was re- 
ceived with rapture ; she rose, and proposed another 
health, expressive of her gratitude, and not less 
laconic, namely, ‘True Blue, and all of you.’’’ 

Then, as now, the Whigs took the lead in the 
splendour of their entertainments. Carlton 
House, Devonshire House, and Burlington 
House, were the centres of attraction. Having 
given an account of the festivities at Mrs, Crewe’s, 
we must look in at Lady Payne's. 

“Among the charming women who, in 1784, 
adorned the court of Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, (or, more properly to speak, the English 
capital; for scarcely could the queen be said to 
have any court,) might well be accounted Lady 
Payne, now Lady Lavington; her husband, Sir 
Ralph Payne, having been subsequently created an 
Irish baron. A native of Vienna, Mademoiselle 
de Kelbel—so she was named before her marriage 
—then resided with the Princess Joseph Ponia- 
towska, widow of one of his late Polish Majesty's 
brothers, who had been many years in the Austrian 
service, where he attained the rank of general. 
Her person and manners were full of grace. At 
Sir Ralph’s house in Grafton-street, the leaders of 
opposition frequently met; and Erskine having one 
day dined there, found himself so indisposed as to 
be obliged to retire after dinner to another apart- 
ment. Lady Payne, who was incessant in her at- 
tentions to him, inquired, when he returned to the 
company, how he found himself? Erskine took out 
a bit of paper, and wrote on it— 
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’Tis true I am ill, but I cannot complain ; ; 
For he never knew Pleasure, who never knew Payne. 
Sir Ralph, with whom I was well acquainted, al- 
ways appeared to be a good-natured, pleasing, well- 
bred man. His Star rendered him, like Sir John 
Irwine, Sir William Gordon, Sir George Warren, 
and other knights of the Bath of that period, a con- 
Spicuous as well as an ornamental member of the 
house of commons; but he was reported not always 
to treat his wife with kindness. Sheridan calling 
on her one morning, found her in tears, which she 
placed, however, to the account of her monkey, who 
had expired only an hour or two before, and for 
whose loss she expressed deep regret. ‘ Pray write 
me an epitaph for him,’ added she; ‘his name was 
Ned.’ Sheridan instantly penned these lines: 

Alas! poor Ned 

My monkey’s dead ! 

I had rather by half 

It had been Sir Ralph. 

Sir Nathaniel will be thought by many per- 
sons to have a very troublesome memory : whe- 
ther it is to be altogether relied on, is a question 
not now worth discussing. As a set-off against 
the triumphs of the Whigs, Pitt proceeded to 
console the Torics with a few peerages: here is 
Sir Nathaniel's report of the new batch :— 

* While the opposition thus indulged their in- 
temperate joy on the election victory won with so 
much difficulty, Pitt, more judiciously employed in 
cementing the foundations of his political elevation, 
distributed peerages among his adherents. He had 
early secured the powerful co-operation of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who, from his vast property, 
when added to his local and official influence 
throughout the county of Middlesex, possessed a 
commanding interest in Westminster. 

**'This nobleman, from the condition of a York- 
shire baronet of the name of Smithson, had, in 
consequence of his marriage with the heiress of 
the Percys, been successively raised to the dignities 
of Earl and Duke of Northumberland. His eldest 
son, Earl Percy, having formed a matrimonial alli- 
ance with Lady Anne Stuart, daughter of the Earl 
of Bute, which proved equally unhappy and desti- 
tute of issue; the duchess, his mother, turned her 
eyes towards Lord Algernon, her second and only 
remaining son, as the best chance for perpetuating 
the line. Being of a delicate and feeble constitu- 
tion, he had, by order of his physicians, visited the 
South of France, in which country he passed the 
winter of the year 1774 at the city of Aix, in Pro- 
vence. During an excursion which he made to 
Marseilles, Lord Algernon accidentally met, in pri- 
vate company, the second daughter of Mr. Burrell, 
a commissioner of excise. Having accompanied 
her father to the shore of the Mediterranean, where 
he had repaired in pursuit of health, it was her for- 
tune to make a deep impression on Lord Algernon. 
The Duchess of Northumberland, sinking under a 
decayed constitution, which was rapidly conducting 
her to the grave, and anxious to see her youngest 
son married, readily consented to their union, 
which took place in 1775, about eighteen months 
previous to her own decease. From this contin- 
gency may be said to have originated the rapid ele- 
vation of the Burrell family; one of the most sin- 
gular events of our time. * * 

“In 1779, the late Duke of Northumberland, 
then Earl Percy, having obtained a divorce from his 
countess, selected for his second wife Mr. Burrell’s 
sole remaining unmarried daughter. 

* But the fortune of the family was by no means 
confined to the females. The only son, a young 
man (it must be owned, for I knew him well,) of 
the most graceful person and the most engaging 
manners, having captivated the affections of Lady 
Elizabeth Bertie, eldest daughter of Peregrine Duke 
of Ancaster, she married him. Scarcely had the 
nuptials taken place, when her brother, the young 
duke, not yet twenty-three years of age, was carried 
off by a sudden and violent distemper. The ducal 
title reverted back to his uncle; but a barony of 
Edward the Second’s creation, early in the four- 
teenth century, namely, Willoughby of Eresby, de- 
scended, together with great part of the Ancaster 
estates, to Lady Elizabeth Burrell. Nor did this 
peerage constitute her only dowry; with it she 
likewise inherited, during her life, the high feudal 





office of lord great chamberlain of England, which 
has been ever since executed by her husband or 
son. Finally, Mr. Burrell himself, after being first 
knighted, was raised to the rank of a British peer 
in 1796, by the title of Lord Gwydir. 

‘In no private family, within my remembrance, 
has that prosperous chain of events, which we de- 
nominate fortune, appeared to be so conspicuously 
displayed, or so strongly exemplified, as in the 
case before us. The peerage of the Burrells was 
not derived from any of the obvious sources that 
almost exclusively and invariably conduct, among 
us, to that eminence. It did not flow from favour- 
itism, like the dignities attained by Carr and Vil- 
liers under James the First, or by the Earls of 
Warwick and of Holland in the succeeding reign. 
As little was it produced by female charms, such as 
first raised the Churchills in 1685, the Hobarts 
under George the Second, and the Conynghams at 
a very recent period. Nor did it arise from pre- 
eminent parliamentary abilities, combined with 
eloquence ; such as enabled Pulteney and Pitt, dis- 
daining all gradations, and trampling on obstacles, 
to seize at once on earldoms as their birthright. 
Neither was it the reward of long, patient, supple, 
laborious, official talents and services, by which, in 
our time, Jenkinson, Eden, Dundas, and Vansittart 
were carried up to the house of lords. Mr. Burrell, 
who was destitute of any profession, could not open 
to himself the doors of that assembly by legal 
knowledge, or by resplendent achievements, per- 
formed on either element, of the land or of the 
water. Lastly, he possessed no such overwhelming 
borough interest, or landed property. as could 
enable him, at a propitious juncture, like Sir James 
Lowther, to dictate his pleasure to ministers and to 
kings. ‘The patrimonial inheritance of the Burrells 
was composed of a very small estate, situate at 
Beckenham, in Kent. In his figure, address, and 
advantages of person, accompanied with great ele- 
gance of deportment, might be said to consist the 
foundations of his elevation. But even these quali- 
ties or endowments, which effected his marriage 
with a daughter of the Duke of Ancaster, would not 
have advanced him beyond the rank of a commoner, 
if an event, the most improbable, namely, the death 
of his brother-in-law, the young duke, though cast 
by nature in an athletic mould, had not rendered 
his wife a peeress in her own right; vesting in her, 
at the same time, one of the greatest hereditary 
offices of the English monarchy. As little did his 
three sisters owe their elevation to extraordinary 
beauty, such as triumphed over all competition, and 
surmounted every obstacle, in the instance of the 
Gunnings. Never were any women, in fact, less 
endowed with uncommon attractions of external 
form, than the three sisters just enumerated. Mo- 
dest, amiable, virtuous, they were destitute of those 
fascinating graces which the fugitive of Philippi 
attempts to describe in their effects, when he asks 
Lycé, 

—— Quid habes illius, illius 
Que spirabat amores, 
Que me serpuerat mihi? 

“T will conclude this digression on the Burrells 
by adding one fact more, scarcely less remarkable 
than those already commemorated; namely, that 
the charms which nature ‘had so sparingly bestowed 
on the three younger sisters, who married some of 
the greatest noblemen in Britain, were lavished on 
the eldest, who gave her hand to Mr. Bennett, a 
private gentleman. I have rarely seen, and scarcely 
ever known, a more captivating woman in every 
point of female attraction, 

“Sir Hugh Smithson, after having attained in 
his own person to the dukedom of Northumberland, 
which no man had reached since John Dudley, 
under Edward the Sixth, accepted at this time from 
the minister a barony, with remainder to his 
youngest son, Lord Algernon Percy. He succeeded 
to it in 1786, on the duke’s demise ; and four years 
later, Pitt raised him to the earldom of Beverley. 
We have recently beheld the late Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, treading in the traces of his prede- 
cessor, procure in like manner a peerage for his 
younger son. So exactly is human life, and is his- 
tory, composed of nearly the same facts, performed 
under diflerent names, in successive periods. The 
king, who had held fast the key of the house of 
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lords during eight months that the coalition remain- 
ed in power, now unlocked its doors ; four earls, 
and six barons, being either admitted for the first 
time into that assembly, or raised to higher gra- 
dations of the peerage, previous to the day fixed 
for the meeting of parliament. Lord de Ferrars of 
Chartley, eldest son of Lord Townsend, became Earl 
of Leicester. He was a man of an improved mind, 
agreeable manners, licentious life, and entertaining 
conversation. No individual of eminence in m 
time was supposed to possess so much heraldic and 
genealogical information. Descended on_ both 
sides from a train of noble ancestors, he inherited, 
in right of his mother, no less than five baronies of 
the most ancient date, remounting to the close of 
the thirteenth century. Having asked his father’s 
permission to be created Earl of Leicester, previous 
to his acceptance of it, that nobleman replied, with 
his characteristic humour, ‘I have no objection to 
my son’s taking any title except one, namely, Vis- 
count ‘Townsend.’ Three years afterwards, in 1787, 
Lord Townsend regained the precedence that he 
had lost, Pitt having raised him to the dignity of a 
marquis. In consequence of Lord de Ferrars’ new 
creation, the Cokes of Holkham, in Norfolk, who, 
after the extinction of the Sydneys, had been ele- 
vated to the earldom of Leicester, became excluded 
from the hope of re-attaining that title, which had 
been worn by Plantagenets. Fox unquestionably 
intended to have conferred it on his friend and ad- 
herent Mr. Coke, if the coalition had remained in 
office. Lord de Ferrars laid claim to it, in virtue 
of his descent from Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, the Cromwell of the thirteenth century, 
who had nearly torn the sceptre from the feeble 
hands of Henry the Third. 

“Sir James Lowther received at the same time 
his recompense, for having enabled the first minis- 
ter to enter the political arena, where, in less than 
three years, he had raised himself to the summit of 
power. Overleaping the two inferior stages of the 
peerage, as if beneath his claims, Sir James seated 
himself at once on the earl’s bench, by the title of 
Lonsdale ; an elevation which, it might have been 
thought, was in itself fully adequate to his preten- 
sions and services. Yet, so indignant was he at 
finding himself last on the list of newly-created 
earls,—though the three noble individuals who pre- 
ceded him were already barons of many centuries 
old,—that he actually attempted to reject the peer- 
age, preferring to remain a commoner, rather than 
submit to so great a mortification. With that 
avowed intention he repaired to the house of com- 
mons, where, in defiance of all impediments, he 
would have proceeded up the floor, and placed him- 
self on one of the opposition benches, as member 
for the county of Cumberland, if Colman and Cle- 
mentson, the serjeant and deputy serjeant at arms, 
had not withheld him by main force. Apprised of 
his determination, and aware of his having already 
kissed the king’s hand at the levee on his being 
raised to the earldom, though the patent had not 
yet passed through the necessary forms for its com- 
pletion; they grasped the hilts of their swords, re- 
strained him from accomplishing his purpose, and 
at length succeeded in obliging him to seat himself 
under the gallery, in the part of the house allotted 
to peers when present at the deliberations of the 
commons. Means were subsequently devised to 
allay the irritation of his mind, and to induce his 
acquiescence in the order of precedence adopted by 
the crown. 

“Such indeed were the eccentricities of Lord 
Lonsdale’s conduct, not only on this occasion, but 
throughout life, as justly to call in question the sanity 
of his intellect. His fiery and overbearing temper, 
combining with a fearless disposition, scarcely un- 
der the dominion of reason at all times, led him into 
perpetual quarrels, terminating frequently in duels; 
for he never declined giving satisfaction, and fre- 
quently demanded it of others. Capricious, tyran- 
nical, and sustained by an immense property, chiefly 
situate in the counties of Cumberland and West- 
moreland; he expended vast sums in election con- 
tests, where he was nevertheless sometimes success- 
fully opposed by Lord Surrey, a man not less tena- 
cious, active, and determined than himself. Lord 
Lonsdale regularly brought in from five or six up to 
eight members of parliament, among whom were 
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three Lowthers; and he was known to exercise over 
his nominees an active superintendence.” 


While on this subject, we may give a sketch 
of the strange good fortune of another person, 
subsequently raised to the Peerage :— 

“T believe the present Earl Whitworth made an 
impression on Marie Antoinette, about the same 
time. He was highly favoured by nature, and his 
address exceeded even his figure. At every period 
of his life, queens, and duchesses, and countesses, 


have showered on him their regard. The Duke of 


Dorset, recently sent embassador to France, being 
an intimate friend of Mr. Whitworth, made him 
known to the queen; who not only distinguished 
him by flattering marks of her attention, but in- 
terested herself in promoting his fortune, which 
then stood greatly in need of such a patronage. 
As Lord Whitworth is at this hour a British earl, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, decorated with various 
orders of knighthood, and one of the most distin- 
guished subjects of the crown; I shall digress from 
Marie Antoinette for a short time, in order to relate 
some particulars of his rise and elevation in life. 


«* Lord Whitworth is about three years younger | 


than myself, and must have been born in, or to- 
wards, 1754. 


of the house of commons, left at his decease a 
numerous family, involved in embarrassed circum- 
stances. Mr. Whitworth, the eldest son, having 
embraced the military profession, served in the 
Guards, and attained the rank of lieutenant-colo- 


nel: but, I believe, was more distinguished during | 


this period of his career by success in gallantries, 
than by any professional merits, or brilliant ser- 
vices. Soon after his thirtieth year he quitted the 


army; and as his fortune was very limited, he next | 


aspired to enter the corps diplomatique. The cir- 
cumstance becoming known to the Queen of France, 
she recommended his interests strongly to the Duke 


of Dorset; who, not without great difficulty, ob- | 


tained at length in the year 1786, for his friend, 


the appointment of minister plenipotentiary to the | 
I know from good authority, | 


court of Warsaw. 
that when that nomination was bestowed on him, 
no little impediment to his departure arose from 


the want of a few hundred pounds, to defray the | 


unavoidable expences of his equipment. The un- 
fortunate Stanislaus Poniatowski then reigned over 
the nominal monarchy of Poland, and Mr. Whit- 
worth gave such satisfaction while residing at War- 
saw in his public character, that on a vacancy oc- 


curring at Petersburgh about two years afterwards, | 
During | 


he was sent as British envoy to Russia. 
his residence of eleven or more years on the banks 
of the Neva, he received the order of the Bath, and 
was subsequently raised to the dignity of an Irish 
baron. 
were necessary for sustaining the dignity of his 
official situation, to support which, in an adequate 
manner, his salary as minister from the British 
court was altogether unequal, he did not hesitate to 
avail himself of female aid. Among the distin- 
guished ladies of high rank about Catherine’s 
person at that tithe, was the Countess Gerbetzow, 
who, though married, possessed a very considerable 
fortune at her own disposal. Such was her par- 
tiality for the English envoy, that she in a great 
measure provided, clothed, and defrayed his house- 
hold from her own purse. In return for such solid 
proofs of attachment, he engaged to give her his 
hand in marriage; a stipulation, the accomplish- 
ment of which was necessarily deferred till she 
could obtain a divorce from her husband. Cathe- 
rine’s brilliant reign being closed, and her eccentric 
successor having adopted those pernicious measures 
which within a short period of time produced his 
destruction, Lord Whitworth returned in 1800 to 
this country. He was then about fifty years of age, 
and still possessed as many personal graces as are 
perhaps ever retained at that period of life. 

“The Duke of Dorset, whose friendship had so 
eminently conduced to place Lord Whitworth in 
the diplomatic line, had already expired in July 
1799, at his seat of Knole, in Kent. His decease 
was preceded by a long period of intellectual decay, 
or mental alienation, during the course of which, 
comprising nearly twenty months, the duchess his 


His father, who had received the | 
honour of knighthood, and was likewise a member | 


But as very ample pecuniary resources | 


| wife discharged towards him, in a most exemplary 
| manner, every conjugal duty and office. She was 
| the eldest daughter of Sir Charles Cope, a baronet 

of Queen Anne’s creation, and had completed her 
| thirty-second year at the time when Lord Whit- 
| worth reached England. Her person, though not 
feminine, might then be denominated handsome ; 
| and, if her mind was not highly cultivated or re- 
| fined, she could boast of intellectual endowments 
| that fitted her for the active business of life. Under 

the dominion of no passion except the love of 
| money, her taste for power and pleasure was always 
| subordinate to her economy. The attachment of 
| her late husband, aided by the decline of his intel- 


| lect, had impelled him not only to exclude his | 


| nearest collateral heir, the present Duke of Dorset, | 
| from the succession to any part of his landed estates; | 
| 
| 


but, in some measure, to sacrifice his own son to 
the interest of the duchess. In virtue of the duke’s 
testamentary dispositions, she came into immediate 
possession of thirteen thousand pounds a year on 
his demise, besides the borough of East Grinstead 
during her life. So great an accumulation of wealth 
| and of parliamentary influence had scarcely ever 
| vested, among us, in a female, and a widow; espe- 
cially when Dorset House, in Whitehall, as well as 
Knole, the seat of the earls and dukes of that name 
ever since Elizabeth’s reign, eventually passed into 
her hands. Lord Whitworth, though under such 
obligations to the duke’s friendship, yet being per- 


himself at her door till towards the close of the year 


1800. But the courtship was short, and they were | 


married in the subsequent month of April. 

“ Meanwhile the Countess Gerbetzow, to whose 
attachment Lord Whitworth had been so deeply 
indebted while resident at Petersburgh, and with 
whom he had contracted such serious contingent 
engagements, having succeeded in procuring a di- 
vorce from her husband, left that capital on her 
way to England. At Leipsic, she first read in one 
of the Continental newspapers, that the Duchess of 
Dorset’s nuptials with Lord Whitworth were ex- 
pected shortly to be celebrated ;—a piece of intel- 
ligence which, however unexpected or alarming it 
might be, only induced her to accelerate her jour- 
ney. 
the union had already taken place. Irritated by 
disappointment and indignation, she had recourse 
to various expedients for obtaining restitution of 


on the faith of his assurances of marriage. Her 
reclamations, which were of too delicate and seri- 
ous a nature to be despised, when sustained by 
such proofs as she could produce in confirmation 
of them, at length compelled the duchess, most re- 
| luctantly, to pay her Muscovite rival no less a sum 
| than ten thousand pounds; thus purchasing the 
quiet possession of a husband, as Mr. Hastings had 
| bought the right to a wife, and nearly at as exorbi- 
tant a price. 

“ However highly advantageous was such an alli- 
ance for a man whose private fortune was of the 
most slender description; yet his political career 
might probably have terminated at this period of 
his life, if the connexion existing between his wife 
and the family of Jenkinson had not given it a new 
impulse. Lady Cope, the duchess’s mother, a 
woman of uncommon personal beauty, married a 
second time in 1782, the late Charles Jenkinson, 
subsequently created Earl of Liverpool. After the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, as it became necessary 
to send an embassador to the French republic, Lord 
Whitworth was selected for the employment. The 
vast pecuniary resources which his recent marriage 
afforded him, of sustaining the unavoidable ex- 
pences incident to such a mission, unquestionably 
facilitated his nomination. It is, however, admitted 
that he acquitted himself with dexterity, calmness, 
and judgment, during the short and stormy period 
that he remained at Paris. On his return to 
England, not occupying a seat in either house of 
parliament, he sunk during ten years into compa- 
rative insignificance. But, in 1813, before which 
time the present Earl of Liverpool had attained to 
the head of the treasury, he was once more called, 
at the advanced age of sixty-three, into active pub- 
lic employment. The Duke of Richmond’s period 
of office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland being termi- 





On her arrival in London, she learned that | 


sonally unknown to the duchess, did not present | 


the sums that she had advanced to her former lover, | 





a 
nated, Lord Whitworth received that high appoint- 
ment, and was created at the same time an English 
Viscount. Two years later, Lord Liverpool included 
him among the seven individuals then raised to the 
dignity of Earls: while the duchess his wife had 
intermediately derived an augmentation of nine 
thousand pounds a year, in consequence of the ca- 
lamitous death of her only son, the young Duke of 
Dorset, killed at the age of little more than twenty- 
one, in an Irish fox-chase. On this prodigious 
elevation stands Lord Whitworth at the present 
moment ;—an elevation from which he may be said 
to look down even upon Lord Gwydir, hitherto 
esteemed the most fortunate individual of our time. 
Three females of the highest rank, one of them a 
sovereign; namely, the late Queen of France, the 
Countess Gerbetzow, and the Duchess of Dorset; 
successively aided his progress in life.” 


Sir Nathaniel’s pencil is, we suspect, some- 
what given to caricature. We have heard many 
things of the late Duke of Norfolk, but none 
that came up to his report :— 

“ Nature, which cast him in her coarsest mould, 
had not bestowed on him any of the external in- 
signia of high descent. His person, large, muscular, 
and clumsy, was destitute of grace or dignity, though 
he possessed much activity. He might indeed have 
been mistaken for a grazier or a butcher, by his 
dress and appearance ; but intelligence was marked 
in his features, which were likewise expressive of 
frankness and sincerity. 

“ At a time when men of every description wore 
hair-powder and a queue, he had the courage to cut 
his hair short, and to renounce powder, which he 
never used except when going to court. * * 

“Strong natural sense supplied in Lord Surrey 
the neglect of education; and he displayed a sort 
of rude eloquence, whenever he rose to address the 
house, analogous to his formation of mind and body. 
In his youth,—for at the time of which I speak he 
had attained his thirty-eighth year,—he led a most 
licentious life, having frequently passed the whole 
night in excesses of every kind, and even lain 
down, when intoxicated, occasionally to sleep in the 
streets, or on a block of wood. At the ‘ Beef- 
steak Club,’ where I have dined with him, he 
seemed to be in his proper element. But few in- 
dividuals of that society could sustain a contest 
with such an antagonist, when the cloth was re- 
moved. In cleanliness he was negligent to so great 
a degree, that he rarely made use of water for pur- 
poses of bodily refreshment and comfort. He even 
carried the neglect of his person so far, that his 
servants were accustomed to avail themselves of his 
fits of intoxication, for the purpose of washing him. 
On those occasions, being wholly insensible to all 
that passed about him, they stripped him as they 
would have done a corpse, and performed on his 
body the necessary ablutions. Nor did he change 
his linen more frequently than he washed himself. 
Complaining one day to Dudley North that he was 
a martyr to the rheumatism, and had ineffectually 
tried every remedy for its relief, ‘Pray, my lord,’ 
said he, ‘did you ever try a clean shirt?’ ” 

As our extracts have been entirely selected 
from the first half of the first volume, we pre- 
sume that it is our reader's pleasure, as well as 
our own, that we should return to this work. 





Romance of the Violet, otherwise of Gerard 
Count de Nevers; a Poem in Verse, of the 
13th century, by Gibert of Montreuil ; now 
Jjirst published from two MSS. in the Royal 
Library—{Roman de la Violette, §c.] By 
Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris, Sivestre ; 
London, Dulau. 

Tue zeal exhibited by the French within the 

last fifteen years, in the publication of their an- 

cient literary monuments, is worthy of all praise. 

Their chronicles, romances, poetry, which have 

slumbered in the dust of libraries undisturbed 

from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to the 
present time, have been examined, and the most 

interesting of them published. Not only have a 

succession of able antiquaries, Le Grand, De la 

Rue, Roquefort, Pluquet, Meru, Raynouard, 
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Mommergqué, Petitot, Michel, and others of equal 
ardour, though of less fame, arisen to vie with 
one another in the elucidation of these old trea- 
sures, but even Ministers of State have not 
thought the pursuit beyond their dignity, or 
inconsistent with their public duties; and, so 
long as vast erudition, philosophical views, and 
refined taste, have any value in the opinion of 
men, the name of Guizot will be reverenced. 
Had all our ministers together, even adding our 
two houses of Parliament,—nay, and the two 
universities to boot—one tithe of the patriotic 
and literary zeal of this great man, for great 
he will be held by posterity—we should not, at 
this day, be so frequently insulted with the taunt 
that commercial pursuits are incompatible with 
eminence in learning. We can assure Depping, 
Pluquet, Raynouard, and others, whom we know 
to have expressed equal surprise and contempt 
at what they justly term a national disgrace, that 
the nation is less to be censured than the 
government. In France, the state does something 
tor literature ; here, let any ministry that may 
be in power—tory, whig, half-radical, or a con- 
bination of all—the funds parsimoniously doled 
out are uniformly misappropriated. — Political 
partisans may be enriched ; but learning, how- 
ever extensive—diligence, however indefatigable 
—and genius, however splendid, will never obtain 
a piece of copper coin, unless by indirect means. 
In the name, then, of the scholars of England, 
we protest against the imputation: if the govern- 
ment neglect one of its most imperative and 
glorious duties—if even the reading of the pub- 
lic in general be of a superficial and desultory 
kind—if our booksellers are naturally perhaps 
unwilling to engage in speculations which do 
not promise an abundant profit, and if these cir- 
cumstances combined injure, to an incalculable 
extent, the interests of sound literature, still the 
learning and the genius of our country has no 
right to bear the disgrace of the accusation. 

In the present paper, we have no intention to 
enter into the examination, or even the enume- 
ration of what France has lately done for her 
ancient literature, especially her poetry. The 
subject would be too vast for a weekly periodical. 
All that we can do is to draw the reader's atten- 
tion to such of the more interesting publications 
as fall in our way. 

The ‘ Romance of the Violet,’ now first pub- 
lished, was written by Gibert, an inhabitant, 
ean a native, of Montreuil-sur-mer. It must 
1ave been composed in the former half of the 
thirteenth century, as it is dedicated to Marie 
Countess of Ponthieu, whose father, William, 
tie third Count of the name, had married into 
the royal family of France, and who died in 
1221. She died in 1251. Probably the author 
was in her service as minstrel : certainly, he was 
under obligations to her, or he would not so stu- 
diously praise her. 

The poem itself cannot boast of an historical 
subject: there has been no Count of Nevers 
named Gerard. But it will not, on this account, 
be less acceptable to the reader. By M. de Ro- 
quefort it is justly styled “ one of the most agree- 
able productions ofthe 13thcentury.”” With equal 
justice and greater minuteness is it thus praised 
by the editor, M. Michel: “ Its action, which is 
ingeniously conceived, is clearly developed; it 
it is combined, and again simplified with facility : 
and it derives a new charm from the manner of 
relating it, uninterrupted as it is by the common- 
place maxims of love or religion, so frequent in 
our old romances. It exhibits admirable pictures 
at once historical and graphic; faithful descrip- 
tions of combats, tournaments, revelrics, cos- 
tumes, arms, and portraits of manners quite 
Homeric—manners the more striking in propor- 
tion as they differ from our own. Let us add, 
that this book, independent of the pleasure it 





must afford in the perusal, will furnish us with | however, great must have been her surprise to 


abundant means of estimating the peculiar cha- 
racter of the French mind, and the state of the 
vulgar dialect of the Oil during the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century.” ‘This praise is per- 
fectly merited; and readers, who are able to un- 
derstand this romantic poem—alas! they are 
very few—will thank us for directing their at- 
tention to it. 

The fable of the poem would have interest 
enough for the veriest novel-reader of our own 
days. It opens with a splendid festival given 
by a king of France at Easter in the fortress of 
Pont de l’Arche, to all comers of gentle blood. 
The dukes, counts, knights, and ladies assembled 
were so numerous and magnificent, that the like 
has not been seen in the whole world since 
Noah built the ark. After feasting came sing- 
ing, and joyously did one fair lady after another 
raise her sweet voice in praise of love. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the author gives us no more 
than the two first lines of each song. Among 
the guests was one so graceful and handsome, 
that he made every lady's heart beat who looked 
upon him. And he was noble as he was grace- 
ful, and rich as he was noble—in short, he was 
the Count de Nevers, hero of the poem, and con- 
sequently endowed with every gift of nature and 
fortune. Ife was much admired by the king; 
nor did the admiration of the whole company 
decrease, when, on being required by the lady of 
Dijon’s castellan, he too favoured them with a 
song. According to the manner of the age, it 
was wholly in praise of his mistress, whom he 
loved better than his own life. And well he 
might; for, was she not the most beautiful, the 
wisest, the gentlest, the most affectionate, and the 
most faithful dame between Metz and Pontoise? 
His luck excited the envy of the barons present; 
and one of them, Count Lisiart, full of malice 
and cunning, and more depraved than even 
Ganelos of Mentz, who occasioned the disastrous 
defeat of Charlemagne’s rear-guard at Ronces- 
valles :— 

Qui molt fu fel et de mal art: 

Plus ot en lui homme felon 

K’il n’ot oukes en Guenelon, 
resolved to humble the boaster. He offers, if 
agreeable to the king, to wager his broad lands 
against those of Gerard, that this beauty, so lov- 
ing and so constant, will grant him the last 
favour in a single week after he enters her house. 
The king opposed the wager, telling Lisiart that 
he would probably rue his rashness; but the 
wilful Count persisted, and Sir Gerard was eager 
to accept it, asserting, that it would be easier for 
his rival to conquer all Germany with his single 
sword than to triumph over the fidelity of the 
incomparable Oriant. At length the bargain 
was struck, and the rogue, Lisiart, accompanied 
by ten knights, all disguised as pilgrims, hastened 
to Nevers. The fair lady was on the summit of a 
tower belonging to the fortress, ruminating on her 
lover, and sighing at his absence: the casement 
of the apartment was open, and she appeared 
to derive some consolation from the delightful 
warbling of the birds. At length she sung, and a 
fine Poicterin song it was, expressive of her de- 
solate situation—the more desolate when. con- 
trasted with ‘the blooming trees and orchards, 
the smiling meadows, and opening flowers,” 
which had no longer any charms for her. Having 
sung, she leaned her head pensively on her hand, 
and was thus seen by “ the traitor Lisiart,”” who 
demanded hospitality of the castellan, and was 
instantly admitted with his train. The lady 
instantly, accompanied by her deceitful gover- 
nante, 

Qui fu molt fausse et trecheresse, 
descended to the hall to welcome him. How, 
indeed, could she refuse to welcome holy pil- 
grims on their way to the shrine of good St. 
Giles of Languedoc? When all were seated, 





hear the Count profess so much love for her: 
for her alone he had come; and so wounded was 
his heart, that without her pity he could not live, 
His passionate expression had no influence on 
her; on the contrary, she assured him that it 
would be easier for him to reach the moon than 
his wishes in regard to her. She entertained 
him with a song, expressive of her undying at- 
tachment to the absent Gerard, and concluding 
with— 
Laissez ester, ne m’en priez jamais ; 
Sachies de voir c’est parole gastee. 
(Let me alone; forbear your suit; know that 
your words are wasted). Observing that even- 
song was near, she arose, went into the kitchen, 
and ordered supper to be spread on the board, 
A gallant supper it was, consisting of roast fowls, 
venison, and fresh fish in profuse abundance. 
But the traitor could relish nothing; he thought 
of his broad lands which were likely to be no 
longer his; and he sat pensive and mournful. 
His despondency, however, was removed, when 
he found that the old governante was ready to 
aid him. She was a mischievous old sorceress, 
the daughter of a nun and of a common thief; 
what better, therefore, could be expected from 
her? She had evinced the purity of her own 
origin, by suffering a priest to beget her with 
two children, both which she had murdered: 
De pute rachine pute ente. 

(From a bad egg a bad chicken). The two 
worthies soon understood each other; she en- 
gaged to save his lands, he to reward her ac- 
cording to her wish. When bedtime came, he 
was conducted by two domestics with lighted 
torches to his chamber, and Gondree, the witch, 
hastened to attend her lady, whom she soon put 
to bed. But one thing surprised her much, and 
had surprised her for seven years. It was cus- 
tomary in the middle ages—do not blush, fair 
reader—for ladies to sleep in puris naturalibus ; 
yet Oriant never laid aside a garment which 
shall be nameless. The old hag ventured to ask 
the reason of this; and she learned that the lady 
had a particular sign on her body, known only 
to her lord; and that if the sign should ever be 
seen by any other eye, she should be suspected 
of inconstancy. In vain did the witch endeavour 
to discover what the sign was; she was com- 
manded to be silent. But she was not dis- 
mayed; though constrained to leave the apart- 
ment when her lady was in the bath, she con- 
trived to make a hole in the door, and thus to 
become mistress of the secret. ‘The sign was a 
violet (hence the name of the romance) on the 
right breast of fair Oriant. Of course her fellow 
traitor was hastily called to witness the same 
appearance. Lisiart returned to the king’s court 
with great eagerness; Gerard was summoned ; 
and with both a multitude of barons, knights, 
and ladies. Who had won? The king’s wishes 
were with the Count de Nevers; but Lisiart, in 
a tone of triumph, insisted that the lady herself 
should be sent for, and it would then be seen 
whether he had not enjoyed her favours. The 
demand was just; and fair Oriant was conducted 
to the court. Here the rhymer quite luxuriates, 
in describing her splendid habits and her un- 
rivalled beauty. Which of the ladies of ancient 
times,—which in romance, could be compared 
with her? What was the wife of Athis, what 
Polixena, what Helen of ‘Troy, what Dido, Is- 
mena, Antigona, Yesult, what Galiana, or Cla- 
ramonda, by the side of Oriant? “ The summer 
rose, when opening its petals at the dawn of 
day, is not so bright as her countenance ; fairer 
it was than silver or ivory.” He proceeds to 
inform us, that neither the lily nor the white- 
rose of the thorn was half so beautiful as her 
neck and bosom. Passing over the rest of the 


description, and the honourable reception she 
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experienced even from Count Gerard, who could 
not for a moment distrust her, she and the whole 
court were in the utmost consternation when 
Lisiart boasted of her favours, and, in proof of 
his boast, mentioned the secret violet. In vain 
were her protestations of innocence; Gerard 
owned that he had lost his fief; and he threa- 
tened poor Oriant with the vengeance due to 
her infidelity. He dismissed his attendants, and 
plunged with his unfortunate amie into the depths 
of a thick forest; here he dismounts, makes her 
do the same; draws his sword, and bids her 
prepare for death. But he is interrupted in his 
purpose by the approach of a dragon, breathing 
fire from mouth and nostrils, and displaying a 

air of huge red eyes, enough to frighten the 
Coavest hero. The animal was first perceived 
by Oriant, who, faithful to her feminine charac- 
ter, thought only of his safety, even when he 
was about to destroy her. “ Flee, Sir! I see a 
devil advancing; you are lost if you do not look 
to yourself!” But the Count was too valiant to 
flee ; he fought the beast, and killed it. By this 
time his anger was cooled, especially when he 
called to mind that by giving him timely warning 
of his danger, she had saved his life. He re- 
solved that she should live, and that he would 
leave her for ever in the forest. He bade her 
an affectionate adieu :-— 

Biele Euriant! 
Diex li Peres ki maint en haut, 
Vous doinst de ses biens! Je vous lais! 

And away he fled, afraid to look at her again, 
lest he should falter in his resolution. Desolate 
enough was her situation; but it was exceeded 
by her grief for the loss of her ami. She fainted 
away, and in this state was found by the Duke 
of Metz and twenty of his knights, who used 
means to recover her; and when returned to 
her senses, consoled her as well as they could. 
The Duke fell in love with her, and said he 
would marry her, were he not afraid of displeas- 
ing his people, who expected him to ally himself 
with the blood of kings. In the end he did re- 
solve to marry her, and he acquainted her with 
his design; but great was his surprise to be re- 
pulsed : in fact, to disgust him, she said that she 
was of the vilest lineage, and that her conduct 
had been as infamous as her origin. But all 
would not do; the Duke did not believe her; or 
if he did, so great was his love, that he would 
sacrifice everything for her sake. He compelled 
her to mount, and to ride away with him. His 
men, indeed, were scandalized at his infatuation ; 
why take up with this wild jade, when his own 
country had so many noble and beautiful ladies? 
Still he persisted, for he was smitten beyond the 
hope of cure. She does nothing but weep or 
sigh; in vain does the Duke endeavour to con- 
sole her by singing to her: what heroine of 
romance ever forgot her first love ? 

While Oriant resides at Metz, where is poor 
Gerard de Nevers? Mournful are his thoughts; 
but he receives some consolation, in the remem- 
brance that other great men had suffered as 
much by women as he had. Was not Solomon, 
who was so wise, deceived by them? Was not 
Samson, the strong, betrayed by one? Was not 
Absalom brought to his end by one. Nothing, 
he discovered, can be so foolish as to love a 
woman too much, and, as he proceeds along, 
he philosophically reviles the whole sex in a 
song: but grief sits heavy at his heart when he 
thinks of his biele amie. To escape from the 
remembrance, he hastens towards Nevers, to 
learn how Lisiart ruled his vassals. He dis- 
guises himself as a minstrel, reaches the city, 
enters the castle, and obtains permission to sing 
and play before Lisiart. Afterwards came the 
feast, and there was the witch Gondree beside 
Sir Lisiart, who—for what reason we are not 
told—reminded him of the service she had done 





him. Count Gerard listens in amazement, and 
learns the whole truth, they little suspecting that 
he overheard them; hastily leaving the table 
and the city, he goes in search of Oriant, defer- 
ring his revenge to a more fitting season. We 
cannot follow him, however, through all his ad- 
ventures, which are, par excellence, those of a 
knight errant. Suffice it to say, that he is the 
defender of forlorn damsels, the slayer of giants 
and robbers: indeed, he is the perfect mirror of 
chivalry, and his fame is spread throughout the 
country. But—hero like—his chief glory is to 
be found in the constancy with which he resisted 
the advances of noble ladies, and remained true 
to the fair Oriant. Not that he escaped the 
ordinary fate of knights errant ; like others, he 
was made to drink of medicated, or rather, en- 
chanted herbs, which had potency enough to 
make him forget fair Oriant “as if she had 
never lived in this world,” and plunged him 
into love for one whom he had previously re- 
garded with indifference; but no man can be 
blamed for the effects of witchery. At length, 
however, the enchantment was ended, in the 
ordinary, that is, the wonderful way, and Sir 
Gerard hastily left Cologne, to seek his desolate 
amie. It is always a rule in your genuine tales 
of chivalry, that, if love is to be perfect, the ad- 
vantages on each side must be equal: now 
Oriant had saved the life of Sir Gerard—Sir 
Gerard must, therefore, save hers. On reach- 
ing the vicinity of Metz, he learns that a very 
beautiful lady has been accused of murdering 
the sister of the Duke; and, from the descrip- 
tion, he at once perceives it must be Oriant. 
The crime, as the reader may easily conceive, 
had not been committed by this gentle creature, 
but by another, who mistook the victim for 
Oriant herself; however, as she slept in the 
same room, and as the corps of the lady was 
found in bed in the following morning, who 
could doubt that she was the felon? In a word, 
Count Gerard fought for her, overcame her ac- 
cuser, when he was made to confess the truth; 
and was happy thenceforward with his Oriant. 
In the sequel, he also defeated Lisiart, and re- 
covered his important fief of Nevers. 

The fable of the poem, however ingenious, is 
not, perhaps, wholly original. Possibly, Gibert 
de Montreuil collected the foundation either 
from some previous romance, or from the vast 
chivalric love of the times. Many are the pieces 
now extant, apparently as old as the poem before 
us, which, in many of their details, are identical 
with those we have noticed. They are chiefly 
in MS., and they have been described, with a 
laudable accuracy, by M. Michel, the editor of 
the present work. To his elaborate introduction 
we refer the curious reader, for abundant infor- 
mation on this subject. We may, however, ob- 
serve, that the substance of the book—without 
its touching simplicity and its graphic interest— 
appeared in a prose romance of the 15th cen- 
tury, under the title of ‘Roman de Gerard de 
Nevers, et de Euriant de Savoye sa Mie;’ a 
work republished by M. de Tressan above half a 
century ago. The piece, too, we may add, was 
imitated by Boccaccio, and from him by one 
Shakespeare, in his ‘ Cymbeline.’ 

If the merit of the entire invention cannot 
be positively awarded to Gibert de Montreuil— 
though his claim is as ancient as any with which 
we are hitherto acquainted—we cannot deny him 
imaginative powers of considerable extent. He 
must have added, and largely too, to the stores he 
collected ; and the embellishments, the descrip- 
tions, the sequential minor circumstances, the 
pathetic incidents, the indescribable charm of 
simplicity, are entirely his own. The dialect, 
which is that of the Oy], in the Eastern romance, 
spoken, with considerable variation, from the 
Meuse to the Mediterranean, is remarkably pure 





for the period. Let the learned reader compare 
it with the published works of other Zrouvéres, 
and he will be convinced of this fact. If he 
should extend the comparison to the poets of 
Normandy, especially to Wace and to Marie de 
France, he will feel a higher gratification—that 
arising from the contemplation of two great 
dialects, sprung, indeed, from the same parent 
stock, but generally dissimilar in structure and 
inflexion, and, not unfrequently, in the words 
themselves. But, after all, the value of the 
book, to modern readers, will be its vivid de- 
scription of manners, habits, and modes of life, 
during the thirteenth century. It is disgraceful 
to history that so few of these venerable remains 
have been consulted; they throw an immea- 
surably greater light on the state of society than 
all the chronicles that have ever been written. 
We cannot dismiss this poem without advert- 
ing to one circumstance, not generally understood 
at the present day. Oriant was not the wife, 
(épouse), she was the mistress (amie), of the 
Count de Nevers. ‘That she should be treated 
with so much distinction, not only by her para- 
mour, but by the highest nobles, and even royalty, 
may appear strange to modern readers. But it 
must be remembered, that by the civil, as well 
as by the Germanic code, any unmarried noble or 
knight could keep one mistress, provided he was 
faithful to her. She could never, indeed, hope 
to attain all the privileges of a wife, because 
no lady in an equal condition of life would ever 
consent to be a concubine, and because, by the 
barbarian law, if even she were married to any 
one much above her, that marriage was invalid, 
so far as regarded the legitimacy of the offspring: 
in other respects it was sacred enough, and could 
not be dissolved by the state. Frequently, in- 
deed, the warrior, after years of cohabitation, 
led his mistress to the altar; but in society she 
could never command the respect due to a wife, 
bound by the tie of an equal marriage. Her 
children could not inherit his fiefs; they could 
not fill several important offices in the state; and 
they were excluded from the priesthood. But 
on the other hand they could be rendered legi- 
timate, by an act of the sovereign, or even of 
the Pope—the only authorities on earth that 
could confer so great a boon. In reality, the 
state of concubinage was one of honour, not of 
disrepute: the daughter of a simple knight 
thought herself honoured by such a connexion 
with a noble; nor did the proud offspring of the 
noble disdain to form it with a prince. The 
concubine was not excluded from the sacraments 
of the church, so long as she was faithful to her 
lover; but if she went astray, she was as severely 
punished as if she were the wife. If he, too, 
sinned with any other woman, he was visited 
with ecclesiastical punishment no less severe 
than if she were his wife. He could, indeed, 
marry any other woman ; but from that moment 
he was compelled to forsake his mistress, and 
never again to be alone with her. From the 
canons of the most ancient councils and synods, 
we learn that the connexion was disapproved, 
and for some time opposed, by the church ; but, 
in the end, human nature bore away the victory, 
and Holy Mother could only modify what she 
could not extirpate. After all, it may be said, 
this was a guilty condescension. We certainly 
do not mean to defend it; but we suspect that 
some kind of religious ceremony was performed 
when the parties were first connected in this 
manner. We think that there were even mar- 
riages that should be considered binding for a 
certain period only; but after having well ex- 
amined the subject, and referred to the civil, 
barbaric, and ecclesiastical laws, we dare not 
assert this. One thing only is indisputable— 
that such connexions did exist, however reluc- 
tantly sanctioned by the church, When, there- 
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fore, we read of bastards, we must not affix to the } 
term the odious acceptation it would bear in our 
own days. Many were the bastards who inherited 
kingdoms; but they were the offspring of such 
connexions, and they were rendered legitimate 
before they. could receive homage from the 
baronial vassals,—before even they could be 
named. In fact, no bastard, even in this sense, 
could be the lord of any knight, until he had 
obtained the necessary diploma of legitimization. 
If, in after years,—probably to the close of his 
life,—he was still called bastard, the name was 
one of distinction only : it had merely reference 
to his former state of disqualification. From 
such a connexion sprung our William the Con- 
queror, who was made legitimate by the act of 
his liege superior, the Sovereign of France,—an 
act confirmed by the Pope. We may add, that 
his mother became the wife,—though this fact 
would not remove the disability attached to his 
birth,—of the Duke of Normandy, his father. 











A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts of England in the Summer of 1835. By 
Sir George Head. 

{Second Notice.] 

We promised to return to this work, and will 

keep our word, though somewhat pressed for 

room. The account of the Huddersfield tunnel 
may interest our readers :— 

* Between Huddersfield and the village of Mars- 
den, where the tunnel commences, there are on the 
canal forty-two locks, the turnpike-road leading by 
the side, along higher ground, through a romantic 
glen, which assumes gradually a more and more 
mountainous character. The mouth of the tunnel is 





about seven miles distant from Iluddersfield, a little 
to the north of the canal. Here the Manchester 
road commences a stupendous ascent, of a mile and 
a half in continuation, so that, were it not that the 
tunnel proclaims its own wonder, being in length 
three miles and a quarter, cut through the middle of 
a solid mountain,—the face of the country altogether 
would seem to bid defiance to such a work of art. 
The cost is said to have been 300,0007. which brings 
the expense to 1/. 5s. 34d. per inch. * * The span 
of the circular aperture is about ten feet : the height 
not sufficient to allow a man to stand upright in the 
boat,—those used in this navigation being of a narrow, 
compact build, suited to the service, and capable of 
carrying from twelve to twenty tons. 

“ The operation of working the boats through isa 
singular one; and performed by a description of 
labourers adventitiously hired for the purpose. * * 
These men, from the nature of their service, are 
called ‘ leggers,’ for they literally work the boat with 
their legs, or kick it from one end of the tunnel 
to the other; two ‘leggers’ in each boat lying on 
their sides back to back, derive a purchase from 
shoulder to shoulder, and use their feet against the 
opposite walls, Jt is a hard service, performed in 
total darkness, and not altogether void of danger, as 
the roof is composed of loose material, in some parts, 
continually breaking in. Two hours is the time oc- 
eupied in legging a boat through, and a legger earns 
a shilling for a light boat; after twelve tons he re- 
ceives one shilling and sixpence ; and so on.” 

We must, before we leave Huddersfield, take 
a peep into the pig-market :— 

“ The Huddersfield pig-market has attained much 
celebrity, and is furnished almost exclusively from 
Treland, via Liverpool, whence these animals pass 
in droves, not only through the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, but even to more remote parts of the country. 
The breed of Irish pigs is improved tenfold within 
the last few years; besides, as they live on more 
equal terms with their masters than the English hog, 
as regards the privileges of air and exercise during 
the period of fattening, they are considerably less 
oppressed by their weight while on the march. 
Thus they are greedily bought up, and are really 
worthy, in every sense of the word to a spectator, of 
the encomium passed on them by a farmer, upon 
whose recommendation I made it a point to attend 
on a Huddersfield market-day, ‘ Lord, sir,’ said he, 





* they are such beauties!” 





“ On arriving at the market-place half an hour 
before the time of commencing business, not a pig 
was to be seen; but on learning the different droves 
were at that time undergoing ablution at the river, 
I walked thither in order to see the performance. 
Few, indeed, are the services a pig receives at the 
hands of his master without remonstrance; and rea- 
sonably,—for never, as a Greek author has some- 
where observed, are human hands laid upon him but 
either to curtail by cunning devices his ammal en- 
joyment, or execute upon his person one vile pur- 
pose or another: however, on the present occasion, 
to my great surprise, for I should have thought wash- 
ing second only to shearing, every pig submitted to 
the ceremony with most perfect complacency ; 
in fact, being heated and feverish after their journey, 
they seemed delighted by the cooling process, The 
herd being driven up to their bellies in the river, 
one man was entirely occupied in sluicing them with 
water from a pail, which he continually dipped in 
the stream and emptied over their backs. Another 
fellow anointed them, one after another, with yellow 
soap, and so soon as he had raised a copious lather 
rubbed the hide, first soundly with his hands, and 
then with the teeth of a horse-mane comb ;—now 
and then, in particular cases, it became necessary to 
have recourse to an instrument of still greater power, 
—his broad thumb nail. After rubbing and lather- 
ing for some time, they were sluiced again, and as 
pailfal after pailful decended on their hides, no 
sound was heard among them—not even a wince or 
snort ; on the contrary, every now and then a soft 
happy grunt (and a grunt is an expression of happi- 
ness among the whole animal kingdom, rational or 
irritational) seemed unequivocally to describe their 
perfect content and satisfaction. 


* Their bristles shining like silver-wire, each lot | 


were now driven to the market-place, where, pro- 
vided with an ample bed of clean straw, they dis- 
posed themselves according to their separate parcels, 
with such economy of space, that a spectator would 
have been considerably inclined to underrate their 
numbers ; for there were not fewer than 600 present.” 

At Dewsbury we have an account of a new 
trade which has sprung up of late years—that of 
grinding old garments into new :— 

* Literally tearing in pieces fusty old rags, col- 
lected from Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent, by 


a machine called a ‘devil,’ till a substance very like | 
the original wool is reproduced: this, by the help of | 
a small addition of new wool, is respun and manu- | 
factured into sundry useful coarse articles, such as | 


the wadding which Messrs. Stultze and Co. introduce 
within the collars of their very fashionable coats, 


and various descriptions of druggets, horse-sheete | 


ing, Ke. 

“ The trade or occupation of the late owner, his 
life and habits, or the filthiness and antiquity of the 
garment itself, oppose no bar to this wonderful pro- 
gress of regeneration; whether from the scarecrow 


: . oa | 
or the gibbet, it makes no difference ; so that, ac- | 


cording to the transmutation of human affairs, it no 


doubt frequently does happen, without figure of | 


speech or metaphor, that the identical garment to- 
day exposed to the sun and rain in a Kentish cherry- 


orchard, or saturated with tobacco-smoke on the | 


back of a beggar in a pot-house, is doomed in its 
turn, * perfusus liquidis odoribus,’ to grace the swell- 
ing collar, or add dignified proportion to the chest of 
the dandy. Old flannel petticoats, serge and bunt- 
ing, are not only unravelled and brought to their 
original thread by the claws of the devil, but this 
machine, by the way, simply a series of cylinders 
armed with iron hooks, effectually, it is said, pulls to 
pieces and separates the pitch-mark of the sheep's 
hack,—which latter operation really is a job worthy 
of the very devil himself. Those who delight in 
matters of speculation have here an ample field, 
provided they feel inclined to extend their re- 
searches on this doctrine of the transmigration of 
coats: for their imagination would have room to 
range in unfettered flight, even from the blazing 
galaxy of a regal drawing-room down to the night 
cellars and lowest haunts of London, Germany, Po- 
land, Portugal, &e., as well as probably even to 
other countries visited by the plague. But as such 
considerations would only tend to put a man out of 
conceit with his own coat, or afflict some of my fair 





' friends with an antipathy to flannel altogether, they 


are much better let alone. * 


“ It is really extraordinary to observe, on taking 
a portion of shoddy in the hand as it comes from 
| the mill, the full extent of its transmutation—how 
perfectly the disentanglement of the filament has 
been effected ; although, notwithstanding its fresh. 
; ened appearance, time and temperature must have 
| inevitably brought it nearer to the period of ultimate 
| decay.” 
| We must conclude with a visit to Mr. Water- 
| ton, at Walton Hall. If we are to administer 
justice according to the same standard which 
| has recently been applied to certain “ Pen- 
cillings,” we should here frown, and say that 
| such details ought not to have been published ; as 
| it is, we shall extract rather than reprove; and, 
leaving the description of the crocodile whilom 
| ridden by the singular owner of this mansion, 
, and of the nondescript, by whose engraved head 
| he has seen it pleasant to mystify the public— 
| draw upon the Home Tour for a “ prospect” of 
the grounds of Walton Hall. 


“ Away we walked, straight from the doors, with- 
| out a soul to interrupt us; for the habits of the 
owner are active and early: to think and to act 
being with him synonymous terms, nothing once 
thought of remains to be done,—besides, we were, 
above all things, in a park surrounded by a high 
| Stone wall. 
| “We left the island by the drawbridge before 
mentioned ; there is no other access to the house; 
and this being but slightly built, is not sutticiently 
strong for the transport of heavy articles of home 
consumption, such as coal, &e. All such, therefore, 
are ferried across the moat in a small vessel for the 
| purpose. 
ee Within the moat, close to the bridge, stands an 
| ivy-clad battlement, all that remains of the ancient 
| wall that in former times surrounded the island. 

The original gate is still preserved, of massive oak ; 
| and here a bullet is to be seen, deeply embedded in 
the wood, said to have been shot from a pistol by the 
| hand of Cromwell himself, on being refused admit- 
tance, when, at the head of a squadron of cavalry, he 
| called upon the ancestor of Waterton to surrender. 
| In the midst of the ivy, and partially hidden by 
its leaves, is a plain wooden cross; in such a situ- 
ation this sacred symbol has a striking effect, for 
while it testifies the firm adherence of the owner to 
his ancient faith, it is not less calculated to excite in 
the bosom of a stranger a confidence in his hospi- 
| tality. 
* After examining the aforesaid gate, many cen- 
| turies old, as appears by its model, as well as the 
massive fragment of the original wall, suflicient in its 
state of preservation, and in its dimensions, to serve 
as a sample of what the whole had been in former 
days, I was proceeding to walk on, when ‘ Stop,’ 
said my host, and, at the same time, taking a small 
stick out of my hand, he inflicted a few gentle taps 
on the ivy above. * Not at home,’ said he, returning 
me the stick. A pet owl, as I afterwards learnt, had 
here established his residence :—his usual habits 
being to mouse by night and slumber by day, the 
above signal was intended to request him to make 
his appearance; on the present occasion, whether 
he happened to be sound asleep, absent on business, 
or troubled with indigestion, I never discovered ; at 
all events, he disregarded the invitation. 

* Near this spot was a circular pillar of stone, 
perforated all round with small apertures, after the 
fashion of those in a pigeon-house, the object being 
to afford an habitation for starlings: in the same 
pillar, other holes of still smaller dimensions were 
likewise bored in order, the latter for tom-tits. In 
neither case did justice appear to be rendered by the 
hirds to the intentions of the architect, their capri- 
cious fancy not being always determinable by human 
sagacity and observation. 

“On the lawn, before crossing the moat, stood an 
extraordinary sun-dial, or, more properly speaking, 
a cluster of sun-dials, for it consisted of an incosa- 
hedron, on each of whose twenty sides was a separate 
dial ; all the twenty gnomons being parallel! with its 
poles. * * 
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“Mr, Waterton takes special delight in studying 
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the habits, and attending to the motions and con- 
versations, of his feathered visitants; sometimes re- 
garding them, while engaged in their natural occu- 
pation, through a powerful telescope from his draw- 
ing-room windows; and at other times observing 
their movements from various points of ambush on 
the banks of the lake. To aid the latter recreation, 
a well-grown wood extends for a considerable dis- 
tance along the water's edge. 

“* We were walking through this wood, when Mr, 
Waterton, making a sudden turn towards the water, 
beckoned me to a spot where stood an ancient oak, 
hollow with age, and covered with ivy. In the hol- 
low part a bench had been introduced, which latter 
formed a comfortable seat ; and as it afforded a view 
of the lake, partially intercepted by bushes and thick 
boughs of trees, it was occasionally used as one of 
the points of ambush before alluded to. Here we 
sat for some time looking at the birds, during which 
period I may safely affirm, that I never beheld, even 
in a savage country, wild fowl more at their ease, or 
more thoroughly in a state of nature; for, in point 
of fact, they dabbled and sported about quite as 
independently, and with as little concern, as if the 
race of man were blotted out of creation. When 
we came out of the tree, I was asked what I thought 
of it? I replied, just as I thought, that it was a 
noble old tree, and a remarkably fine object. I was 
then made acquainted with its history. This tree 
had only existed, or rather stood, in its present posi- 
tion, during the last six years ; its original situation 
being one, wherein its massive trunk and bold out- 
line were entirely lost to the surrounding landscape : 
it was therefore carefully taken down by a horizon- 
tal cut close to the ground, placed upon a timber- 
tug, and, by the aid of several horses, conveyed to 
this new spot. Here, placed upright ingeniously, 
upon a solid stone foundation, the ivy, which at the 
same time was planted around it, has since grown 
up and flourished, so that it nay fairly be expected 
to maintain the pseudo honours of antiquity for at 
least another generation.” 

We now take leave of this volume, whercin 
Sir George, like the Dewsbury Devil above de- | 
scribed, has turned the common materials of 
every-day life to most pleasant uses. | 





| 
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their heroes and heroines in some well-known 
or well-remembered haunt of city or country, 
and, though their men and women be “ merely 
players,” tosurround them witha worldof reality. 
Out of this, imagination works up an historical 
past: what chance traveller, for instance, ever 
visited Florence, without going in pilgrimage to 
the Valley of the Ladies? and how many weary 
feet have tracked the route of the hero of Le 
Sage’s novel! Here in London we have the 
Tabard in Southwark, and the Hercules Pillars ; 
but no, the latter, in the changes of time, has | 
given way to Hamilton Place, though we well 
remember the old suburban inn. Of late this 
scene painting has become even more literal— 
itself an art; and to our prose artists we, poor 
saged and prisoned birds, owe not a few pleasant 
glimpses into the green nooks and shaded cor- 
ners of old England: of ‘ Our Village,’ we know | 
every upland and meadow, every hedge-row | 
elm and winding field-path, as well as if we had 
lived there from boyhood: Miss Bowles's‘ Church | 
Yards’ we could body forth with the pencil, and | 
not leave one single tree or tombstone forgotten ; | 
and, on closing the work before us, we felt that | 
to our sketches of familiar places, seen and yet | 
unseen, we might add ‘ Wood Leighton.’ | 

The charm of the book lies in its unaffected | 
and fresh descriptions of nature, and the pure, 
unworldly morality it inculeates; the tales too | 
read as if the narrator was giving forth recollec- | 
tions and experiences. Its faults are rather of 
mechanism than of mind: scenes which might | 
have excited a breathless interest are indicated, | 
rather than boldly pictured ; and characters with 
whom we should have grappled, as in the plea- 
sures and business of life, are sketched with a 
hesitating pencil, and appear shadowy and in- 
distinct. But though we prefer those passages 
and scenes in which the country is described, 
among them the visits to Chartley and Crox- 
den, we like many others,— the sketches of 
beggars and way-farers, and of Mr. Crumpton’s 


| 
| 





| old housekeeper, who would “sit purring by the 
| fire’ for an hour together ; we like too the occa- 
| sional glimpses at the old sports and customs 
| which are brought vividly before us, and we look 


The Life and Times of William the Third. By 
the Hon. Arthur Trevor, Vol. II. Longman. 
Ix our review of the former volume of this work, 


Now regard your souls’ estate, for your bodies ’tis too late, 
Ye, who now in more than mortal battle baflled, 
On wreck, or rock, or wave, hold brief parley with the 
Grave, 
That yawns ’neath your rocking death-scaffold ! 


Pray, pray for them, ye who feed land’s firm blessing, 
while /hey reel, 
On the avalanch of billows plunging, 
With such wild swill and sway as they’d wash our world 


away 
To rage sole in the elemental dungeon. 


These blue-lipp’d bloated Death, hunts whatever lives by 
vreath, 
Hants dumb, in her Chase of mountain-waters, 
Whose waves, like her wild pack, rage by thousands in its 
ack, 
At the work of her bloodless slaughters. 


When too late to repent, on the mind of swimmer spent, 
She flashes some forgotten old iniquity ; 
To smite, smother, confound him soul and body—she is 
round him, 
A shark-gnawed cadaverous Ubiquity! 


A ship struck with all its souls! where it beats and where 
it rolls, 
Hark the shrill voice of agonized Woman ! 
Voice that more than words expresses, as "midst beas‘s’ in 
wildernesses, 
One unrepeated shriek of the human. 


A single shocking sound! by the rage of waters drowned, 
Where the moon, burst through clouds in commotion, 
Sees a babe at a bared neck, snatch one more draught on 

the wreck, 
Whose next will be the bottom-brine of ocean! 


One has almost gained the beach—but he faints ere he can 
reach— 
Hark! his cry with the hurricane’s vying ! 
Vain cry! a coffined form not more hopeless, though the 
storm 
Death's decencies denies to his dying. 
For no ritual Death waits, human hopes and loves and fates, 
Ou the fight of wind and wave hang suspended ! 
For those now gaily singing, a night like this is bringing, 
A night that shall never be ended. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* Titus Vespasian, a drama, with other Poems, by 
James Ford, M.D.’—A translation (or rather para- 
phrase,) of Metastasio’s *Clemenza di Tito.” None 
can appreciate more thoroughly than ourselves the 
exquisite polish of this musical Italian writer of 
opera-books; but when Dr. Ford gravely tells us, 
that “ Metastasio, in some of his dramas, has not 
been surpassed by Shakespeare himself, in the por- 
traiture of the heroic virtues,” we are so annoyed at 
the folly which would measure a jessamine bush 
against an oak tree, that we incline not to say, that 
the minor poems at the end of this dreary paraphrase 
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although we differed widely from the writer on 
some important points, we bore willing testimony 
to the care and labour he had bestowed on the 
subject, and to his conscientious desire to do 
justice to all parties concerned in the revolution 
of 1688. But whatever differences may exist 
as to the motives which actuated the leaders on 
that occasion, there can be none, we think, as 
to the ultimate benefits of the revolution itself, 
nor will any one venture to withhold from William 
the praise of having executed the important trust 
reposed in him, when advanced to the Crown, 
with scrupulous integrity aud moderation. ‘The 
present volume commences with the formation 
of his first ministry, and concludes with his death, 
—a period less interesting, but by no means less 
important, than that included in the former. 

Among the charges brought against William, 
one of the most revolting, and on this very ac- 
count most pertinaciously insisted upon by Jaco- 
bite writers, is his participation in that atrocious 
act of cruelty, the massacre of Glencoe. Mr. 
Trevor's account of that unhappy business is 
clear and impartial, and tends strongly to 
strengthen the belief, that the mass of obloquy 
which has hitherto rested on the memory of | 
William, should be transferred to that of the Earl 
of Bredalbane. 











Wood Leighton, or a Year in the Country. By 
Mary Howitt. 3 vols. Bentley. 

The Mountain Decameron. By Joseph Downes. | 
3 vols. Bentley. 


Tate-tellers, anxious we suppose to escape from 


the trackless wilderness of fiction, love to locate | 


forward with pleasure to the next prose work, 
by Mrs. Howitt, when her hand, no doubt, will 
have become more bold and vigorous. 

‘The Mountain Decameron’ is a strange olla 
podrida, containing infinite variety, that is, things 
dull, clever, coxcombical, natural, and affected. 
The subject was admirably well chosen ;—Ireland 
with its White Boys, its racy wit and its squalid 
misery is exhausted ; Scotland, too, for all the 
uses of a romancer, is worn out; but the Princi- 
pality is intact, and its traditions and its lan- 
guage are full of poetry, its costume peculiar 
and picturesque, and its scenery sublime. But 
it has been the pleasure of Mr. Downes to con- 
nect his tales with digressions and disquisitions ; 
to indulge in conceits and “ affectations”; to 
write poems in which imagination is travestied, 
and rhyme dislocated, till we are perplexed to 
know, whether their manufacture was in jest or 
earnest; and to trouble us with dreary palavers 
between quakers, doctors and other strange ani- 
mals, until we are utterly worn out with weariness 
and ill-humour. We regret this the more, because 
in all the tales to which these impertinencies 


| serve as framework, there is evidence of power, 
| which, less perversely used, might have made 
| the work as impressive and enchaining, as it is 


now tedious and disappointing. How is it, un- 


' less indeed it was in mockery, that the writer of 


‘The Raven from the Dead’ could publish such 
| stuff as this ?— 
The sea-dogs shall feast to-night, for the war is at the 
height, 
’Twixt the powers that the world trembles under, 
The Sea and the sea-vault join in terrible assault, 
And roar with undi able thund 








are some of them pleasing and melodious. 

* Inklings of Adventure, by the author of * Pencil- 
lings by the Way.—The papers which Mr. Willis 
has contributed to the New Monthly Magazine have 
been sufficiently popular to make their republication 
in a collected form, welcome; and the stir excited 
by his recent sketches of English life, manners, and 
scenery, Was sure to attract attention to any future 
work from the same pen; these * Inklings,’ then, 
make their appearance at a lucky moment, and 
will be read and admired by many, for the descrip. 
tions which they contain of scenes hitherto only de- 
scribed by straight-forward, worky-day travellers, and 
for the lively style of their dialogue. We, indeed, 
prefer a connected story of progressive interest, to 
any miscellany of short fragmentary tales, however 
brilliant or exciting ; and we should be glad to see 
Mr. Willis employing his talents of description, and 
graces of style, upon a more sterling subject than a 
series of somewhat boyish love-adventures, 

* The Hour of Retribution, and other Poems, by 
| Dugald Moore..—We should find little difficulty in 

furnishing, off-hand, a table of contents which would 
| prove sufficient for nineteen-twenticths of the thin 
| small volumes of poetry which issue almost weekly 
| from the press,—a few flowers of sentiment—a dash 
| of metaphysics, if the author be strong-minded—and 
many dilutions of natural beauty, be he of the * ser- 
mons in stones” school—a few imitations from clas- 
sical authors—with a heroine or two commemorated 
in rhyme, might serve for dozens of them. But we 
must not wander fur in our speculations, especially 
as Mr. Moore is not of the class whose works we have 
been characterizing ; he has a mind and a way of 
his own. These lead him towards what is lofty both 
| in conception and expression; but his volitions are 
iz always seconded by his powers. We see and 
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feel what he has intended, but are not sure that 
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others will read with equal attention. He is, too, 
somewhat over-fond of quaint expressions and abrupt 
changes, which, though disregarded in the works of 
the great masters, are in themselves dangerous, and 
to be avoided. The public will, we suspect, like him 
best in his simpler mood, of which we offer a spe- 
cimen :— 
The Death of Clapperton. 
An Afric’s sunset, and he lay 
Upon his sandy bed, 
While the broad sinking star of day 
Flash’d fiercely on his head ; 
The desert without shade or sound, 
Stretch’d like eternity around. 


He bent his dim dilated eye 
On the approaching night, 
Nought but a broad and blistering sky 
Smote on his fever’d sight ; 
A fiery firmament, a sphere 
Without one shade or floweret near. 
One star arose ;—his memory flew 
Far o’er the ocean’s breast, 
To that proud isle, amid the blue, 
Bright billows of the west! 
That land where pass'd youth’s hours of glee, 
Like music o’er a summer sea. 
He saw her thousand hills again, 
Their pine-clad summits steep 
Amid the skies unbounded plain ; 
He saw that Sabbath sleep 
Which hangs so sweetly o’er each glen, 
Where wander Scotland's freeborn men. 
He saw the lone and broomy braes ; 
The blackbird’s cheerful strain, 
Which cheered him in his boyhood days, 
Crept to his soul again! 
He turned, and gazed o'er Afric’s sky,— 
The vulture only made reply. 
. . * + 


The fiery sun went down, the sand 
Darkened beneath the foot 

Of midnight, in a stranger land 
That generous heart grew mute : 

And, oh ! will dim oblivion spread 

Her pall of silence o’er his head ¢ 


No!—honest tongues will speak thy praise 
In hall and cottage hearth, 

For thou hast shed another blaze 
O’er thy fair land of birth! 

Though death has htshed the million's shout, 

He has not struck thy candle out. 
© The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell: a new | 
edition..—Here is an exception to the profusion and | 
fecundity of these scribbling days!—the collected 
works of some twenty-five or thirty years, included 
in a single volume! The circumstance struck us as 
sufficiently strange to deserve a passing comment, in | 
announcing the republication of these well-known 
poems in an elegant and compendious form ; and it 
is impossible to notice it, without asking our readers, 
and (more emphatically still) our writers, which of 
all the showy and fantastic lyrics, their diffusive 
outpourings, will endure as long as ‘ Hohenlinden,’ 
‘The Battle of the Baltic,’ and ‘ Ye Mariners of 
England’?—which of their thousand-and-one love- 
tales breathes a tithe of the melancholy sweetness 
and passion of *O°Connor’s Child’ ?—which of their 
graver efforts will he remembered when ‘The Last 
Man’ is forgotten? They will find, we think, a moral 
and a warning, in the inevitable answer to these 
questions, 

*The Anglo-Polish Harp; or Songs for Poland, 
(with a preface,) to which are added, Palmyra and 
other Poems; as also Scenes from Longinus, (with 
a postscript,) by Jacob Jones, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of Thoughts on Prison Labour, and various 
other works.’—* No critic,” says Mr. Jacob Jones, 
“has a right to condemn ‘ property,’ without produc- 
ing some specimen of it. Such things must cease to 
be done, or,” &c. Now, as we will not produce any 
* specimens” of his ‘‘ property,” we shall make no 
comment on either his Preface, his Poems, or his 
Postscript. Why will people expose the fullness of 
their egotism so remorselessly as Mr. Jacob Jones ? 

‘ Standard Novels.‘—Mr. Bentley has lately added 
some very attractive volumes to this delightful series. 
One alone contains ‘The Alhambra,’—‘ The Last of 
the Abencerrages,’-—and ‘ The Involuntary Prophet.’ 
The latest published is ‘ Anastasius.’ 

©The American Annual Register for the Year 
1832-3..—_The nature and character of this work 
will be well understood, when we say that it is a close 
imitation of our own Annual Register. By far the 
more interesting portion to Englishmen is the local 
history, which contains some curious and interesting 
information. 
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SIR CHARLES WILKINS. 
Tue death of the venerable Sir Charles Wilkins, 
who must be considered as one of the greatest Ori- 
ental scholars of his age, which took place on Friday, 


| the 13th instant, imposes on us the necessity of 


giving some notice of his eminent career; and we 
have, accordingly, collected a few particulars, for the 
accuracy of which we can vouch. 

Sir Charles was a native of Somersetshire, and 
was born in the year 1750. He went to Bengal, in 
the Company's Civil Service, in the year 1770. 
While aiding in the superintendence of the Com- 
pany’s factories, at Malda, in Bengal Proper, he had 
the courage and genius to commence, and success- 
fully prosecute, the study of the Sanskrit language, 
which was, up to that time, not merely unknown, 
but supposed to be unattainable by any effort of 
Europeans; and his celebrated translation of the 
* Bhigavad Git’ into English, was sent to the Court 
of Directors, by the Governor General, Warren 
Hastings, who likewise wrote for it one of the most 
feeling and elegant dissertations which was ever pre- 
fixed to any work. The Court of Directors pub- 
lished and distributed it in 1785, at their own ex- 
pense. These facts are now only known to few; but 
the effect which this admirable translation had upon 
the literary men of Europe, was quite marvellous. 
All saw in this publication the day-spring of that 
splendid hope, which has heen in part realized by 
Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, and others ;—but this 
study wasnotsufiicient toemploy Mr. Wilkins’sactive 
mind. Being possessed of great ingenuity, he, as 
a relaxation from his more laborious pursuits, pre-« 
pared, with his own hands, at the solicitation of 
Warren Hastings, the first set of types, both Ben- 
gali and Persian, employed in Bengal. With the 
Bengdli, Mr. Halhed’s elegant Bengéli Grammar was 
printed ; and, with the latter, Balfour's ‘ Forms of 
Herkerw’ (a collection of Persian letters, as models 
for correspondence). Persian and Bengéli were, of 
course, languages with which he was quite familiar. 
It is a curious fact, that the Company’s laws and re- 
gulations, translated by Mr, Edmonstone and others, 





have continued to be printed with those very Per- 


sian types cut by Sir Charles. Mr. Hastings was 
his warm patron, and the strictest friendship con- 
tinued between them up to Mr. Hastings’ death, 
Sir Charles remained in India about sixteen years, 
On his return to England, in 1786, he resided at 
Bath ; and, shortly after, he published his transla. 
tion of the * Hitopadésa.’ In 1800, the Court of 
Directors, by the recommendation of the late Mr, 
Edward Parry (brother-in-law to Lord Bexley), re. 
solved to appoint Sir Charles the librarian of the valu- 
able collection of MSS., which had fallen into their 
possession by the conquest of Seringapatam, and by 
bequests, Ke. ; and Sir Charles continued tohold the 
office till the day of his death. The East India 
College, at Haileybury, was established in 1805, and 
the Sanskrit language, being a part of its course of 
instruction, under the late Alexander Hamilton, the 
want of a Sanskrit Grammar was strongly felt ; and, 
in consequence, Sir Charles produced, in 1808, his 
Sanskrita Grammar, which is a model of clearness 
and simplicity, and which has greatly contributed to 
the study of this primeval tongue. Richardson’s 
Dictionary of the Persian and Arabic languages being 
out of print, and the work being called for by the 
wants of the East India service, as well as of the 
College, Sir Charles was requested by the book. 
sellers to superintend the new edition, which he en- 
larged with many thousand words. He also publish- 
ed, in 1815, a list of the roots of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. At the foundation of the College, in 1805, 
he was appointed its Visitor in the Oriental Depart- 
ment; and from that time till last Christmas (inclu- 
sive), he went down twice every year, without a single 
exception, and examined the whole of the students 
in the various oriental languages taught at that In- 
stitution. He did the same for the East India Com- 
pany’s Military Seminary. Sir Charles had, while in 
India, made considerable progress in 2 translation of 
the *‘ Laws of Menu,’ but at the request of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, who had set his heart upon the publica- 
tion of the work, as one connected with his own pro- 
fession, he lent him his translation as far as it was 
completed, and ceded to him the honour of publish- 
ing that antique work, which, when the age at which 
it was written is horne in mind, must ever be con- 
sidered a wonderful effort of early civilization. 

Sir Charles’s reputation was not merely English, 
but European; and continental scholars were as 
familiar with his name and works, as our own are 
with the most celebrated names at home. Many 
years ago the Institute of France made him an Asso- 
ciate; and other bodies at home and abroad, in- 
cluding Oxford, conferred honorary distinctions 
upon him. In 1825, the Royal Society of Literature 
awarded him the large royal medal,as Princeps litera- 
ture Sanscrite. Few have had a more enviable 
lot. ILcalth, fame, and competence, with the devoted 
attention of an affectionate family, and a wide circle 
of friends, together with the advantage of a wonder- 
ful constitution, made him pass a happier life than 
falls to the lot of most men. To these causes must be 
attributed his attaining the great age of eighty-six, 
without any suffering, except from an attack ef in- 
flnenza, about five years ago. The proximate cause 
of his death was a cold, which the same insidious 
complaint seems to have exasperated to such an 
extent, as to overpower a constitution which might 
otherwise have carried him on for a few years more ; 
having never been injured in youth by any of those 
excesses that lay the foundation of premature old 
age and disease. 

Sir Charles was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and a member of the Club, which was established by 
Dr. Johnson, &c. and immortalized by Goldsmith 
in his poem of ‘ Retaliation.” This club excludes 
by one black-ball. It generally contains one cele- 
brated individual in each department of literature 
and science. 





His present Majesty, while conferring honours on 
those most eminent in literature and science, did not 
overlook Mr. Wilkins’s claim to notice ; and, in con- 
sequence, about three years ago, conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, and the Guelphic order. 

Sir Charles's funeral was attended by a large body 
of private friends, who were anxious to testify their 
sincere regard and respect for him, by this Isst tri- 
bute to his memory. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ovr paper of this day shows, that there is more 
than ordinary life in the publishing world, and we 
have endeavoured to keep pace with it by a double 
number. Still we are reluctantly compelled to de- 
fer a notice of Laborde’s visit to ‘the excavated city 
of Petra, one of the most beautifully illustrated vo- 
lumes published this season. We hope that we 
shall be able next week to give a full account of a 
yolume so interesting to biblical students, and to all 
who take an interest in tracing the great commercial 
routes of antiquity. 

A few new works are announced as forthcoming. 
Mr. Colburn promises us ‘ A View of English Lite- 
rature’ by the Viscount de Chateaubriand, and a 
new prose work by Miss Landon, ‘ Traits and Trials 
of Early Life ;’ and Mr. Jesse is about to add to our 
already long list of books for the country, by ‘ Fish- 
ing Anecdotes, with Hints for Anglers.’ We are 
also glad to perceive that sy mptoms of literary ac- 
tivity begin to show themselves in the republics of 
South America. 
Ayres, announces that he is preparing for the press 
a collection of unpublished documents relating to 
the history and geography of South America, com- 
prising accounts of the Missions in Paraguay and 
among the Patagonians. He is to begin with the 
* Argentina’ of Ruiz Diaz de Guzman, a writer who 
lived not far from the time of the first discovery of 
the Rio de la Plata, and of whose work Azara, a 
very competent judge, speaks in terms of warm com- 
mendation. After that, is to follow the Journey of 
D. Luis Cruz to the Rio Negro and Colorado. From 
what we have seen of Spanish-American MSS. of 
more recent date, we have no doubt that the promised 
publication will prove extremely valuable. 

The exigencies of the last fortnight have neces- 
sarily caused sundry curtailments in space and sub- 
stance ; and, instead of offering a third notice of the 


Don Pedro de Angelis, of Buenos | 
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Exhibition at Somerset House, we are compelled to | 


compress our remarks upon its sculptures into as 
small a compass as possible: brevity, however, must 
not be mistaken for indifference. Perhaps the work 
in which the most ambitious design has been best 
borne out by performance, is ‘The Nymph Ino with 
the Infant Bacchus ;’ the back of the nymph issweetly 
modelled—but Bacchus is too tall, and his counte- 
nance something too much idealized, to fulfil the 
conditions of mythological fable. The most charm- 
ing thing, however, in the seulpture closet, (for room 


| CROCE, at Florence. 


| dist ant houses are retlected upon its surfae e 3—the 


| of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church © 


it assuredly deserves net to be called.) is Mr. C. | 


Westmacott’s * Blue-bell,’ an exquisite little rilievo, | inz 


in which are happily mingled the grace of Grecian 
superstition, with a touch of the fresher faney which 
devised and delighted in our own fays and fairies. 
Mr. Baily has one or two graceful and meritorious 
works: ‘The Mother and Child, and * A Sleeping 
Nymph,’ in marble, may be mentioned with praise, 
with (No. 1136.) ‘A Portrait of a Child.” Mr. 
Moore is, as usual, faithful, without being mechanica 
in his busts. No. 1095, and No. 1104, are among 
the best of his efforts. Au reste, we hope that with 
increased accommodation for the display of their 
works, our artists will attempt something of a higher 
order than is here to be found. 

The same cause which has prevented our givinga 

separate notice of these works in marble,compels us to 
confine our record of the last three Antient Concerts 
toacorner. Nothing new can be said of the general 
features of these entertainments: the vocal corps, 
has, however, on the last three evenings, heen en- 
livened by the presence of Malibran, who is never 
£0 admirable, to our thinking, as in the grave and 
declamatory music of the older school. Ivanoff, too, 
sung at the fifth Concert, with great success. 

We are hardly enough of florists to admire with 
understanding the mysteries of form and colour in 
tulips—hbut we could not but enjoy a beautiful show 
at Mr. Groom’s, Walworth—to which the public 
have been invited. The varieties seem all but count- 
less : his attention having been principally turned to 
the perfecting of this one of our oldest garden flowers 
And we looked over the gorgeous beds of bloom, 
(some one has compared them to “ growing butier- 
Hlies,”) till we could almost enter into the mania which 
once possessed the good burgomasters of Holland ; 
or which must now possess those who give the price 
of the most valuable specimen—fifty guineas a root. 





to) 


By the bye, we had nearly forgotten to mention, 
that a person writing himself Stokoe has had the 
kindness to inclose us a ticket for his “ Rubens,” and 
a puff of the same, able to blow a soap-bubble into 
2 balloon, if it eould hold the inflation. On visiting 
his wonder of wonders, (from which we were almost 
deterred by such a brazen appearance of quackery,) 
we found it not half so great a humbug as we ex- 
pected. It isa large painting of the species called 
ornamental; so many of which came from the 
manufactory of Rubens. His design, composition, 
and compartition of colouring, are all here ; the sole 
doubt is, whether he had evera hand on the picture, 
as we know how much he wrought by proxy. How- 
ever that may be, there is much of the brutal gran- 
deur and beastly beauty, which this Satyr of the — 
gave to his men figures and women respectively ; 
gether with an overteeming richness of embellish. 
ment that so well qualified him for a decorator of 
royal drawing-rooms. The ‘ Pythagoras,’ as it is 
called, came from a palace of Madrid, whence it was 
taken by one of those splendid burglars, the Buo- 
napartes—who, we suppose, tired with hawking it 
from kingdom to kingdom, made it a generous gift 
to our puting correspondent. If we are not deceived, 
it has been at auction before, and run the gauntlet 
of refusal for some time. 





BRIT ISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALI. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES by ANG IEN 
MASTERS of the ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, aan 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, including two of she celebrated Murillo’ 8) 
from Marshal Soult’s Collection, which His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland has most liberally allowed the Directors to exhibit 
for the benefit of the Institution, is open daily, from 10 in the 

Morning till 6 in the Evening.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogue 1s. 

WILLIAM BAR N ARD, Keeper. 


2COND ANNU EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY. of a es yd .. WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, Paty Ma s NOW OPEN.—Open each day 
from 9 till dusk.— pee mol ‘Is. ; Catalogue, 6 
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DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Just Orpex, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE. of ALAGNA, in 
Piedmont, and the INTERIOR of ey CHURCH of SANTA 
The Village is first seen by, moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 
ground, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 
rvalanches 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITER LRARY 


ROYAL , SOCIETY. 

May 19.—R. I. Murchison, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
M. Brongniart, Foreign Member of the Royal So- 
ciety, Capt. Chapman, R.A., and David Baillie, Esq. 
were "admitted Members. 

The following papers were read: viz. 1. On the 
application of glass as a substitute for metal halance 
springs in chronometers, by Messrs. Arnold and 


Dent, communicated by Francis Beaufort, Esq. 
Capt. R.N. Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 2. 


On the valuation of the mechanical efiect ot Gra- 
dients on a line of railroad, by Peter Barlow, Esq. 
3. On the connexion of the anterior columns of the 
spinal cord with the cerebellum, illustrated by pre- 
parations of these parts in the human subject, the 
horse, and the sheep, by Samuel Solly, Esq., com- 
municated by P. M. Roget, M.D. See.R.S. 


[Abstract of Papers read at previous or of the So- 
ciety, continued from p. 313 } 

* On an artificial Substance ondiiee Shell; by 
Leonard Horner, Esq.: with an account of the exami- 
nation of the same ; by Sir David Brewster. 

* The author, having noticed a singular incrusta- 


; tion on both the internal and external surfaces of a 


wooden dash-wheel, used in bleaching, at the Cotton 
Factory of Messrs. J. Finlay and Co., at Catrine, in 
Ayrshire, instituted a minute examination of the 
properties and composition of this new substance. 
ile describes it as being compact in its texture, of a 
brown colour, and highly polished surface, with a 
metallic lustre, and presenting in some parts a beau- 
tiful iridescent appearance; when broken, it exhibits 
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a foliated structure. Its obvious resemblance, in all 
these respects, to many kinds of shell, led the author 
to inquire into its intimate mechanical structure, 
and into the circumstances of its formation. He 
found, by chemical analysis, that it was composed 
of precisely the same ingredients as shell; namely, 
carbonate of lime and animal matter. The presence 
of the former was easily accounted for, as the cotton 
cloths which are placed in the compartments of the 
wheel, in order that they may he thoroughly clean- 
sed by being dashed against its sides, during its rapid 
revolutions, have been previously steeped and boiled 
in lime water. But it was more difficult to ascertain 
the source of the animal matter; this, however, was 
at length traced to the small portion of glue, which, 
in the factory where the cloth had been manufac- 
tured, was employed as an ingredient in forming the 
paste, or dressing, used to smooth and stiffen the 
warp before it is put into the loom. These two ma- 
terials, namely lime and gelatine, being present in 
the water ina state of extreme division, are deposited 
very slowly by evaporation; and thus compose a 
substance which has a remarkable analogy to shell, 
not only in external appearance, and even pearly 
lustre, but also in its internal foliated structure, and 
which likewise exhibits the same optical properties 
with respect to double refraction and polarizing powers, 

* A letter from Sir David Brewster, to whom the 
author had submitted for examination various speci- 
mens of this new substance, is subjoined; giving an 
account of the results of his investigations of its me- 
chanical and optical properties. He found that it is 
composed of laminz, which are sometimes separated 
by vacant spaces, and at others, only slightly cohe- 
rent; though generally adhering to each other with 
a force greater than that of the lamine of sulphate of 
lime, or of mica; but less than those of calcareous 
spar. When the adhering plates are separated, the 
internal surfaces are sometimes colourless, especially 
when these surfaces are corrugated or uneven; but 
they are almost always covered with an iridescent film 
of the most brilliant and generally uniform tint, which 
exhibits all the variety of colours displayed by thin 
plates of polarizing lamina. This substance, like 
most crystallized bodies, possesses the property of 
refracting light doubly ; and, as in agate and mother- 
of-pearl, one of the two images is perfectly distinct, 
while the other contains a considerable portion of 
nebulous light, varying with the thickness of the 
plate, and the inclination of the refracted ray. Like 
ous spar, it has one axis of double refraction, 
which is negative; and it gives, by polarized light, a 
beautiful system of coloured rings. It belongs to the 
rhombohedral system, and, as in the Chaux carbo. 
natée e basée of Haiiy, the axis of the rhombohedron, 
double refraction, is perpendicular to the 
surface of the thin plates. As mother-of-pearl has, 
like arragonite, two axes ef double refraction; this 
new substance may be regarded as having the same 
optical relation to caleareous spar that mother-of- 
pearl has to arragonite. 

“The flame of a candle, viewed through a plate of 
this substance, presents two kinds of images; the one 
bright and distinct, the other faint and nebulous, 
and having — which vary os the inclination 
of the plate is changed: the two kinds heing consti- 
tuted . oppositely polarized pencils of light. On 
investigating the cause of these phenomena, Sir Da- 
vid Brewster discovered it to be the imperfect crys. 
tallization of the substance; whenee the doubly 
refracting force separates the incident light into two 
oppositely polarized pencils, which are not perfectly 
equal and similar. In this respect, indeed, it re- 
sembles agate, mother-of-pearl, and some other sub- 
stances; but it differs from all other bodies in 
possessing the extraordinary system of composite 
crystallization, in which an infinite number of crys- 
tals are disseminated equally in every possible azi- 
muth, through a large crystalline plate ; having their 
axes all inclined at the same angle to that of the 
larger plate, and producing similar phenomena in 
every direction, and through every portion of the 
plate: or this remarkable structure may be otherwise 
described, by saying that the minute elementary 
crystals form the surfaces of an infinite number of 
cones, whose axes pass perpendicularly through every 
part of the larger plate. 

* An examination of the phenomena of iridescence 
afforded by this new substance, leads him to the 
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conclusion that the iridescent films are formed at 
those times when the dash-wheel is at rest, during the 
night, and that they differ in their nature from the 
rest of the substance. These phenomena illustrate in 
a striking manner some analogous appearances of 
incommunicable colours presented by mother-of- 
pearl, which had hitherto baffled all previous attempts 
to explain them; but which now appear to be pro- 
duced by occasional intermissions in the precess by 
which the material of the shell is secreted and cepo- 
sited in the progress of its formation.” 

“ Researches on the Tides. Fifth Series: On the 
Solar Inequality, and on the Diurnal Inequality of the 
Tides at Liverpool. By the Rev, William Whewell. 

“The inequality both in the height and time of 
high water in the morning and evening tides of the 
same day, which varies according to a law depending 
on the time of the year, is termed by the author, the 
diurnal inequality, because its eycle is one day. The 
existence of such an inequality has often been no- 
ticed by seamen and other observers; but its reality 
has only recently been confirmed by regular and 
measured observations ; and its laws have never as 
yet been correctly laid down. The author gives an 
account of the observations now in progress at dif- 
ferent ports, from which he expects they will be 
ascertained with great precision. He traces the cor- 
respondence of the observations of the diurnal in- 
equality already made with the oqniiictem theory ; 
and remarks that the semi-diurnal tides, alternately 
greater and less, which are transmitted from the 
Southern Ocean to Liverpool, may be compared to 
the oscillations of a fluid mass: and that they are 
augmented by the action of the forces occurring at 
intervals equal to those of the oscillations. Hence 
the oscillations go on increasing for a considerable 
period after the forces have gone on diminishing, and 
reach their maximum a week after the forces have 
passed theirs. 

* The remaining sections of this paper are devoted 
to the investigation of the Solar inequalities at Liver- 
pool. By carefully eliminating the Lunar effects, 
which the author is enabled to do by the aid of the 
preceding researches, he has determined the approx- 
imate circumstances of the Solar correction for the 
height. He has also obtained evidence of the exist- 
ence, and some knowledge of the laws of the Solar 
inequalities of the times; and these inequalities, as 
thus discovered, are found to exhibit the same general 
agreement with the equilibrium theory which has 
heen disclosed in wll the inequalities hitherto detected. 


The results of the extensive observations now ob. | 
tained are sufficiently precise to indicate the defects | 


of our mathematical theories of hydrodynamics; and 
some of these are pointed out by the author, who re- 
marks that although a short time ago the theory was 
in adyance of observation, at present observation is 
in advance of theory; which mathematicians are 
therefore called upon to remodel and perfect. 

“The author proceeds to consider the etiect of the 
Moon’s declination on the Tides at Liverpool ; 
which, as before observed, it is necessary to elimi- 
nate, in order to obtain the Solar inequality; and 
gives an explanation of various formule and tables 
constructed for that object. Tle then investigates the 
laws of the solar inequalities, first, as to the heights; 
and secondly, as to the times of high water at Liver- 














culation.” 

* Report of Magnetic Experiments tried on board 
an Tron Steam-Vessel, by order of the Right Hon. the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty’ By Edward 
J. Johnson, Esq., Commander, R.N., accompanied by 
plans of the vessel, and tables showing the horizontal 
deflection of the Magnetic Needle at different positions 
on board, together with the dip and maguetic intensity 
observed at those positions, and compared with that ob- 
tained on shore with the same instruments, Communi- 
cated by Captain Beaufort, R.N., Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty; by command of the Right Hon. the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

“ This report commences with a description of the 
iron steam-vessel, the * Garryowen,’ 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, and built 
by the Messrs. Laird, of Liverpool. 
structed of malleable iron, is 281 tons burthen, and 
draws only 5} feet water, although the weight of 
iron in the hull, machinery, &c. is 180 tons. 

“This vessel was placed under the directions of 
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the author, in Tarbert Bay, on the Shannon, on the 
19th of October, 1835, for the purpose ef investi- 
gating its local attractions on the compass. The me- 
thods which were adopted with that view are given; 
together with tables of the results of the several ex- 
periments, and plans of the various parts of the 
Garryowen. The horizontal deflections of the mag- 
netic needle at different situations in the vessel were 
observed, for the purpose of ascertaining the most 
advantageous place for a stecring compass, and also 
for the application of Professor Barlow's correcting 
plate; and the dip and intensity in these situations 
were, at the same time, noted. 

“An experiment is detailed, showing that where 
several magnetic needles, freely suspended, were 
placed upon the quay, in Tarbert Bay, and the vessel 
warped from the anchorage towards them, first with 
her head in that direction and then with her stern, 
opposite deflections were produced: in the first case 
all the needles showing a deviation to the eastward, 
and in the latter to the westward, of the true mag- 
netic meridian. 

“Considering the height of the general mass of 
iron in the vessel and also that of the head and stern, 
together with the distance (169 feet) at which some 
of the needles indicated a deviation, the author con- 
cludes that the respective deflections were caused by 
the magnetic influence of the iron in the vessel ; the 
combined effect of that about the bows representing 
the north pole of a magnet, and that about the stern 
a south pole. He then offers several suggestions for 
future observation on this subject, and connected 
with the little oxidation that is reported to have 
taken place in the vessel. 

“The experiments having been interrupted by a 
continuance of wet and stormy weather, the author 
proceeds to draw the following general practical con- 
clusions, deduced from the series of observations 
already made, and points out the further experiments 
which he considers necessary to be tried. 

“Ist. The ordinary place for a steering-compass 
on board ship is not a proper position for it in an iron 
steam-vessel, 

“2nd. The binnacle-compass in its usual place on 
board the Garryowen is too much in error to be de- 
pended upon. 

* 3rd. In selecting a proper position for a steering- 
compass on hoard iron tenme-vennein, attention should 
be paid to its being placed, as far as is practicable, 
not only above the general mass of iron, but also 
ahove any smaller portions of iron that may be in its 
vicinity; or such portions of iron should be removed 
altogether. 

“4th. The steering-c omps iss should never be placed | 
on a level with the ends either of horizontal or per- 
pendicular bars of iron. 

“Sth. The extreme ends of an iron vessel are un- 
favourable positions, in consequence of magnetic in- 
fluences exerted in those situations. The centre of 
the vessel is also very objectionable, owing to the 
connecting rods, shafts, and other parts of the machi- 
nery belonging to the steam-engine and wheels, 
which are in continual motion ; independently of the 
influence exerted by the great iron funnel in this part 
of the ship. 

“6th. No favourable 








results were obtained by 


| placing the compass either below the deck, or on a 
pool by applying to them these methods of cal- | 


the stern. 

“7th. It was found that ata position 20} feet above 
ind at another 154 feet above the 
same level, and about one-seventh the length of the 
vessel from the stern, the deflections of the horizon- 


stage over 





| tal needle were less than those which have been ob- 


belonging to the | 


She is con- | 


| 


served in some of His Majesty's ships. 

* The author proceeds to point out various methods 
of determining, by means of a more extended in- 
quiry, whether the position above indicated, or one 
nearer to the deck, is that at which the steering- 
compass would be most advantageously placed, 

“ The concluding section contains an account of 
some observations made by the author on the effeets 
of local attraction on board different steam-boats, 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 23.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—Extracts were read, from ‘Observations made 
during a Voyage along the East Coast of Africa, 
performed in 1811, by the East India Company's * 
eruizers, Ternate and Sylph, commanded by 
Captain Smee and Lieutenant Hardy, I.N.;’ a MS. 
not vet published, and communicated by the Bom- 
bay Branch Society... The chief interest of the even- 
ing was, however, derived from the presence of M,. 
Ruppel, the distinguished Ethiopian and Abyssinian 
traveller, and of Mr. Waldeck, lately arrived from 
Central America ; the latter of whom exhibited a 
large collection of beautiful drawings of American 
antiquities, made by him at Palenque, and elsewhere, 
in Mexico and Central America. 

The extracts read, related to the population and 
political state of Zanguebar; and their interest is 
enhanced by the rapid progress making by this port 
and island in trade and civilization, under the liberal 
government of its preset sovereign, the reigning 
Imaum of Muscat. This progress will, doubtless, 
affect the minute accuracy now, of statements refers 
ring to 1811; yet those which we proceed to notice, 
are not, probably, materially inaccurate even yet :— 
“The population of the island cons‘sts of Arabs, of 
native Souallees, and of a mixed race between them. 
The Arabs are not very numerous, compared to the 
others, but the principal part of the slaves and 
landed property belongs to them. A few Indian 
Banians are also settled in the town; but they can 
scarcely be said to compose a class in the population, 
They are all engaged in trade. The Soualices are 
the most numerous, but they are chiefly slaves. The 
Arabs make much better masters than the mixed 
class, and, not unfrequently, emancipate their slaves 
when they become Mohammedans. Some of them 
possess as many as eight or nine hundred, who are 





usually bought at some distance, and arrive in 
caravans for sale. The manner in which they 


are exposed at this time for inspection is extremely 
disgusting ; but, once purchased and _ settled, their 
lot is not unhappy, in proof of which they increase 
their numbers rapidly. They are employed in til- 
lage, and domestic service. In 1811 their number 
considerably exceeded 100,000, and was above half 
that of the whole population. 

“The Souallces are now considered a native 
tribe ; but they are reported to have originally sprung 
from an intermixture between the Arabs of the coast, 
and the Galla of the interior. They are extensively 
distributed from the Equator to about the parallel 
of Mozambique ; the Soomallees, who are a distinct 
people, coming in to the north of them, and occupy- 
ing the coast, ‘and a part of the interior, to nearly 
the confines of Abyssinia. The Gallas are entirely 
confined to the interior: behind the Souallees they 
are called Carratche-Galla; further north, Borran- 
Galla; but whether this indicates a division of race 
or tribe, or merely a difference of location, is uncer- 
tain. The Souallees, though helieved to be a mixed 
race, more closely resemble the Negro family than 
the Soomallees ; the latter are also more slender in 
their make, more active and intelligent. It is he- 
lieved, that they maintain a trading communication 


| with very remote points of interior Africa—(As we 


understood M. Ruppel afterwards,—not impossibly 
even with the Soudan.) 

* The soil of the greater part of the island of 
Zanguebar, and of the main coast for some distance 
behind it, is light and sandy ; but the interior of both 
is rich and fertile. The climate is considered un- 
healthy, but the habits of the people are so filthy, 
that its real character in this particular can scarcely 
be determined. It is subject to alternate wet and 
dry seasons, the former being, as usual, the unhealthy 
one, though high winds then generally prevail, 
which are well calculated to carry off miasma. The 


| supplies to be obtained at the port were not, in 1811, 


from which it appears that the influence of this cause | 


of deviation is more considerable than has been gene- 
rally imagined ; and he points out several precautions 
which should be observed in placing compasses on | 
board such vessels.” 


(To be continued.) 


| proving. 


| 


considerable, and consisted of very fine fruits and 
other vegetables, beef, poultry, a little rice, and 
ghee, or butter; — we believe, that in this re- 
spect it has since much improved, and is still im- 
Asses and camels are the chief beasts of 
burthen: horses have been repeatedly imported by 
| the Arabs, but do not live.” 

M. Ruppel, having been invited to offer observa- 
tions on the above paper, first stated his conviction, 
that the unhealthiness attributed in it to Zanguebar, 
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arose exclusively from the use of bad water for | 


drinking, at the particular periods alluded to. He 
had himself been in the most unkealthy districts of 
Abyssinia—Massowah, in particular—for months to- 
gether, at all seasons, and constantly found his state 
of health vary, not with the season or climate, but 
with the greater or less care which he took about the 
water he drank.—(In this observation he was also 
confirmed by Mr. Waldeck, from his experience in 
America; and it was observed, that a similar state- 
ment was made in a paper by Lieutenant Wellsted, 
I.N., just published in the Society’s Journal.) With 
regard to the Gallas, M. Ruppel continued, the 
author of the paper read seemed to consider them 
Negroes; but this was certainly a mistake, as they 
exactly resemble the Caffers, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, being dark, nearly black, with curled but 
not woolly hair, broad but not flat noses, large 
mouths, but not projecting lips or chin. Their fero- 
city he also considered exaggerated in the usual de- 
scriptions of them: he had never, himself,experienced 
any material difficulty in travelling among them, and, 
in his last journey, he had been considerably to the 
south of Lake Dembea. He bore a willing testimony 
to the general accuracy of Mr. Bruce’s descriptions 
of Abyssinia, though there might be exaggeration in 
some of the incidents related by him. In particular, 
he was undoubtedly correct in the great elevation as- 
signed by him to the central plain of Abyssinia, 
which exceeds 8,000 feet, and the peaks of Semen 
rise to above 14,000. He (M. Ruppel) believed, 
that it would be possible to follow the steps of the 
early Jesuits, and reach Magadosh, or some other 
port on the east coast of Africa, from Abyssinia. He 
had no doubt, also, of the substantial accuracy of the 
descriptions given of this route by Alvarez and 
others—particularly as regarded the abrupt, almost 
precipitous, descent to the south, from the plain of 
Abyssinia. The country is generally volcanic in its 
character, and its northern face is not less preci- 
pitous. 

Mr. Waldeck afterwards offered a few observations 
on the remains of early American civilization, which 
his drawings on the table represented. Beyond all 
question they were of very high antiquity; and on 
the top of one he had him®if cut down a tree, the 
concentric circles in a section of which indicated a 
growth of 973 years, and the building must have 
been a ruin when it first took root. The sculpture 
on these buildings was still extraordinarily perfect ; 
and he believed that he had found a key to the 
hieroglyphics introduced in it, which proved them 
to have a phonetic power. He was not prepared, at 
the moment, to go into the subject at length, but he 
had materials with him for several publications on 
it, which he considered of great interest ; and having 
devoted thirteen years, and above 8000/. to the col- 
lection of these materials, he was prepared to make 
still further sacrifices in order to bring them advan- 
tageously befdre the public. He meant very shortly 
to publish a prospectus of his intended work, and 
to solicit subscriptions to it. He would engrave the 
drawings himself, in order to keep down its expense. 

Colonel Galindo, of the Central American ser- 
vice, offered some remarks on the high antiquity of 
American civilization. He was disposed to consider 
even the ruins described by Mr. Waldeck as compa. 
ratively of modern date; and he thought that the 
decay of the Native American tribes indicated se- 
nility, and the activity of the Caucasian race youth, 
to a degree which might almost warrant the belief 
that America was the first, rather than the last 
peopled quarter of the globe. He admitted that 
these opinions appeared visionary when thus stated 
without the grounds on which they otherwise rested ; 
yet they were the result of much study and reflec- 
tion on his own part, and he was strongly convinced 
of their substantial accuracy. 

Thanks were voted to the above gentlemen, as 
also to the Bombay Branch Society, for their several 
communications. The meeting did not separate till 
a late hour. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 25.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair.— 
The following communications were read :— 
1. A paper, by Mr. Alfred Cloyne Austen, con- 
taining a general account of the structure of Devon- 
shire between the Ex and Berry Head. The oldest 








formation of the district was stated to consist oi 
dark slates, sometimes arenaceous, succeeded, first, 
by quartzose- conglomerates, and afterwards by 
alternations of shale and limestone, rich in organic 
remains. During the deposition of these rocks, | 
the author is of opinion, that there were igneous | 
irruptions, as beds of trap alternate with the shale, 
without producing any alteration in the adjacent 
strata; and as, in some instances, contorted beds 
are overlaid by others of the same class, which are 
not disturbed. To the subsequent breaking up of | 
these formations, the author ascribed the origin of | 
the pebbles, which occur in the new red sandstone | 
of the district. The green sand of Haldon was | 
briefly described, and Mr. Austen infers from its | 
thickness, that it once extended much further to the | 
westward; and he is of opinion, that the preserva- 
tion of these insulated patches is due to their great | 
elevation, which protected them from the action of | 
the waves that denudated the surrounding, but | 
lower, districts. 

The protrusion of Dartmoor was assigned to a | 
period subsequent to the green sand and cretaceous | 
era, as the first traces of granite debris occur in the 
Bovey deposit. 

2. A notice, by Mr. Murchison, on fossils, agree- 
ing specifically with well-known shells of the lias 
of Lyme Regis, but procured by Admiral Sir Charles 
Buller at Westbay, Fernando Po, Accra, and Sierra 
Leone. They were stated to oceur abundantly ; and 








specting them may shortly be expected. 
cimens were presented by Mr. Leach, of Milford 
Haven. Mr. Murchison also announced, that Sir 
John Herschel had discovered to the north of the 
Cape of Good Hope, a formation containing Trilo- 
bites. 

3. A notice on Maria Island on the east coast of 
Van Dieman’s Land, by Mr. Frankland, Surveyor 
General of that colony, and communicated by Ro- 
bert W. Hay, Esq. Under Secretary of State. 

Maria Island consists principally of trap, but at 


to 500 feet high, of horizontal beds of dark grey 





shells, in perfect preservation. Mr. Frankland also 
mentions, that Van Dieman’s Land furnishes, in 
every part, strong evidence of the ocean having 
once occupied a much higher level than at pre- 
sent. 

4. A letter from Mr. James Robinson Wright to 
Capt. Mudge, accompanying a quarter-sheet of the 
Ordnance Map coloured geologically. The district 
is situated to the S.W. of Daventry, including about 


marl, lias, and inferior oolite, are carefully defined. 

5. A notice, by Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., 
on the occurrence of marine shells in a bed of gravel 
at Norley Bank, Cheshire.—The pit, in which these 
shells, apparently recent, were obtained, is situated 
on the north side of a hill, 157 feet above low water 
mark at Weston Point on the Mersey, and six miles 
from it. The pit is eighteen feet deep, and cou- 


sociated with boulders of granite and other rocks. 
The shells obtained by Sir Philip Egerton occurred 
towards the middle of the section, but were too im- 
perfect to have their specific characters determined. 
The deposit is considered by the author to be of 
the same age with one from which he procured 
similar remains at the Willington, near Tarporley, 
though the elevation of the two localities differs 
considerably. 


of the Yorkshire coast. 
was to point out the fossils which characterize the 
different strata, and diminish in number, or vary 
in size, on receding from the bed which he con- 
ceives is essentially distinguished by them. The 
data on which the author reasoned had been care- 
fully collected by himself at the localities mentioned 
in the memoir, not from subsided masses on the 
shore, but from undisturbed portions of the cliffs. 

Lists of the characteristic fossils accompanied 
the paper. 

7. A letter, from Mr. Fitch, of Norwich, to Mr. 





| Norwich, of a tooth of the Mastodon angustidens in 


the bottom bed of crag, resting upcn chalk, and 
composed chiefly of large flints associated with crag 
shells. This discovery is of interest, and ccafirms 
Mr. William Smith’s previous statement ofa similar 
tooth having been found, many years since, at Whit- 
lington near Thorpe. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

May 16.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The following paper was first 
read: — Observations on the means of collecting 
information on various points of Statistics, expla- 
natory of a proposition for the appointment of a 
Committee ‘ to consider the expediency of opening 
books for the contemporary record of various sta- 
tistical facts, and to prepare the forms in which such 
books shall be kept.’”” By the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, V.P. 

The practical importance of this communication 
induces us to give a very full abstract of its con- 
tents. The writer began by stating, that, in con- 
sidering the subject, it had often occurred to him, 
that much valuable statistical information is to be 
found in the ordinary paths of life, if we will only 
gather it in time; but which, if not promptly and 
systematically collected, may, in a few years, be 
altogether lost. It was, he observed, almost ludicrous 
to think how much doubt and debate among philo- 


; sophers could probably be settled by the most 


it was announced, that additional information re- | 
The spe- | 


ignorant peasant or humblest artizan, if the dead 
of a thousand years were summoned back to life! 
Every one, he thought, who has attempted to pro- 
secute statistical inquiries relative to past ages, must 


| have been struck with the dilliculty of getting, fully 


and accurately, for any considerable series of years, 
information relating to things which, at the time of 
their occurrence, were known to all the world. 
Even when the desired particulars have been pre- 


| served, the search for them is generally troublesome 


| and laborious, and the authority often of doubtful 


the northern point is a perpendicular cliff from 200 | 


limestone, formed of oysters, muscles, and other | 


168 square miles, and the boundaries of the red , 


sists of irregular beds of pebbles, clay, and sand, as- 


6. A paper, by Mr. Louis Hunton, and commv- | 
nicated by Mr. Royle, on the distribution of organic | 
remains in the Upper Lias Shale, and Marlstone | 
The object of the author | 





Charlesworth, on the discovery, at Thorpe, near 


value, because recorded without method, 

The writer considered it unnecessary to dwell 
upon the value of the information which has been 
lost to us by the want of contemporary record. We 
might however estimate it by the importance we 
attach to the fragments that remain. Now, 
(he continued,) we shall be in our turn an- 
cients; and although we may not be sanguine in 
estimating the probable success of any attempt to 
anticipate and satisfy the inquiries of posterity, (the 
prodigious power of printing notwithstanding, 
yet the effurt can scarcely fail to have some bene- 
ficial result, and a majority of us may hope to live 
long enough to profit by our labours. Nor must we 
neglect things merely because they are to be found 
already recorded. ‘The Statistical Society should 
endeavour to give easy access to what is now dilfi- 
cult. For these reasous he suggested that the Soci- 
ety should consider how it should best provide 
against, and supply, that dearth of knowledge touch- 
ing facts “ calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society” which we all deplore in relation 
to past ages. ‘The question was, on what principle, 
and with what view, such contributions should be 
sought or offered? In reply, the author submitted 
generally, that the main object should be, to do for 
posterity what we wish our ancestors had done for 
us, or in other words, realize the probable wishes of 
the men of the year 2000. There is (he observed) 
much to be done in the examination aud arrange- 
ment of public documents, with a view to facility of 
reference and of comparison for extended periods, 
or, what is more important, for the correction, while 
it is yet time, of errors arising from accident, or 
from various statements nominally identical, but 
really prepared on different principles. Nothing, 
it was suggested, required to be watched more jeu- 
lously than the deductions of political arithmetic ; 
though the precision with which they are stated 
naturally leads to the too easy admission of their 
accuracy: and whoever has the opportunity of test- 
ing the accuracy of such statements, would do good 
service in bringing to notice any incorrectuess he 
may discover in them. Some tests may be applied 
without going beyond the statements themselves— 
such as the comparison of the aggregates of different 
items belonging to the same subject-matters, or the 
balancing of accounts which ought to admit of such 
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adjustment; yet these are sometimes sufficient to 
indicate important errors or omissions. 

Other tests would readily occur, varying accord- 
ing to the subject-matter; and, while we necessa- 
rily take facts as we can get them, not postponing 
practical advantages in the pursuit of unattainable 
perfection, it was recommended that our principle 
should still be such a perpetual scepticism as may 
prevent us from omitting any proper opportunity of 
verifying important statements, or of testing the 
truth of general deductions. Returning, however, 
to the more immediate purpose of his paper, the 
writer Spe mers to observe, that if we act upon the 
principle of seeing that all statistical facts are pre- 
served which it is likely posterity will desire to 
know regarding the past and present times, the So- 
ciety will find much matter to be added to that 
which the records of the public offices supply. 
With this view, Mr. Mackenzie suggested, that it 
would be useful to open a set of registers for the 
following matters, and to invite societies and indi- 
viduals, in various parts of this and other countries, 
to do so likewise—it being of course to be under- 
stood, that the authority shall in all cases be stated 
—viz. 

Prices of all articles—wholesale and retail. 

Wages of labour, skilled and unskilled, with notices of its 
efficiency. 

Average earnings of labourers. 

Prices of piece work. 

Salaries of office. 

Fees of official and professional men. 

Costs of education in schools and colleges. 

Weights and measures. 

Weight and standard of coins, with notices of mint laws. 

Relative value of gold and silver in coin and in bullion. 

Interest of money—loans—discounts —with notices of max- 
imun. 

Prices of stock. 

Dividends and market value of shares in Banks and other 
Joint Stock Associations. 

Bank issues and deposits. 

Exchanges, 

Insurances. 

Rates of carriage—by land—by water—for goods—for per- 
sons—with notice of usual time of transport. 

Details of arrangement in successive years for individual 
farms. 





Income and expenditure of different classes—wealthy— 
comfortable—poor, 

He offered the above detail chiefly to make his | 
meaning clear, and to show the scope of the propo- 
sal he had submitted. It was by no means necessary 
that all should be attempted at once: but, if the 
thing were commenced systematically, it would, he 
thought, proceed with little or no effort, and, for | 
some of the items, a few sheets of paper might serve | 
for a century. He rightly considered, that there 
could be no hope of succeeding with the general 
scheme of the Society, if its members suffered 
themselves to be appalled by the magnitude of the | 
work before them. Mr. Mackenzie observed, that 
although he had chiefly adverted to the collection of 
facts as they now exist, or may hereafter arise, he 
did not mean to exclude or undervalue contributions 
from ancient stores; and he quoted a passage from 
Hallam's ‘ History of the Middle Ages,’ on the im- 
portance of accurate information as to the relative 
values of money, and suggesting the construction of 
a table, by which all changes in the value of money 
should be measured. Such a work Mr. Mackenzie 
considered that the Statistical Society should labour 
to supply, and did not doubt that they might ob- 
tain, from private channels, means of accomplishing 
it. Things brought together for partial or tempo- 
rary purposes, were frequently, he observed, of ge- 
neral and permanent interest. Thus the Chronicon 
Pretiosum, so often quoted, is said to have been 
written for the purpose of proving, that a College 
Statute, passed between the years 1440 and 1450, 
by which Fellowships were to be vacated on the 
acquisition of an estate of 5/. per annum, might be 
legitimately evaded. The Parliamentary proceed- 
ings of later days abound in statistical materials, 
which the Society must endeavour to turn to ac- 
count. The author then entered into some further 
details, having reference to the manner in which 
the plan here suggested should be reduced to prac- 
tice. In stating prices, for instance, the qualities of 
the articles should, as far as possible, be defined. 
In regard to wages, care should be taken to distin- 
guish the different conditions under which the la- 





bourer is employed, in order that the hire received 


with his ordinary earnings, or assured annual 
wages; while it would not be less important, in 
another view, to notice the efficiency of the labour 
itself, nothing being less satisfactory than to 
pass unnoticed the circumstances which add to the 
power of the labourer. ‘Thus, said Mr. Mackenzie, 
when we observe the exceedingly low wages of our 
Indian servants and workmen, it is no more rea- 
sonable to infer, that labour is proportionately 
cheap in that country, than it would be to assume, 
that we could always economize the operations of 
the manufacturer or farmer by employing children 
in preference to men. With the effects of machi- 
nery, he continued, all are familiar; but the differ- 
ences arising from other causes are also important. 
Thus, in ship-building, speaking from recollection, 
the efficiency of the European, as compared with 
the Bengalee, had been stated as 6 to 1, the tools 
employed being the same—the Chinaman as 8 or 4 
tol. So, in other trades, the multitude of persons 
to be employed, or the length of time spent in pro- 
ducing a given effect, would be found to outweigh, or 
nearly counterbalance, the most remarkable diifer- 
ences of rate. ‘lhe effect of machinery in agricul- 
ture, though less striking than in manufactures, 
was considered to be no less worthy of remark—it 
was, perhaps, even more important to the mass of 
mankind, as influencing the cost of labour at which 
food is to be procured; and few things could be 
more interesting than such a comparison of agricul- 
tural operations in remote ages, or in distant coun- 
tries, in different stages of civilization, as would 
show clearly the labour expended in producing a 
given result, and the relative efficiency of the la- 
bourers, of which the money prices of their produce 
afford no certain criterion. The author thought it 
the more desirable to notice this subject, because 
there seems reason to believe that an inadvertence 
to it is one of the causes of the comparatively slow 
interchange of agricultural improvements. 

After a few cursory remarks respecting currency 
and exchanges, Mr. Mackenzie adverted to the 
great value of details regarding the management of 
individual farms, regularly recorded for successive 
years, and he was of opinion that in no other way 
could we really trace the progress of agriculture, or 
fully understand its state in different countries. He 
understood that accounts of rentals of the time of 
the Protectorate were to be had in Scotland, con- 
nected with the settlement of tithe in that country, 
assumed to have been generally equal to one-fifth 
of the rent, the latter being taken as equivalent to 
half of the titheable produce; and he had been in- 
formed that the ratio of the rents of that time to 
those of the present day, is very frequently found to 
be as one to twelve. In considering the income 
and expenditure of different classes, it struck the 
author that we are too apt to confine our inquiries 
to the poor. Now, he thought the condition of the 
poor must be greatly influenced by the habits of the 
rich ; and as these change with the progress of so- 
ciety, and materially influence that progress, he 
could not be wrong in considering, that statements 
which should exhibit the objects on which the 
wealth of the higher orders in different countries 
and in different times is employed, would form a 
legitimate and highly important, as well as interest- 
ing branch of that knowledge, which it is the pur- 
pose of the Statistical Society to procure. He felt 
the more interest in this head of inquiry, because 
the country with which he had been long and hap- 
pily connected (India), affording us the opportunity 
of calling up the forms of remote ages in the con- 
templation of the present, might probably present 
many curious and important views of social life. 

Mr. Mackenzie concluded by suggesting, that 
the whole subject should be considered by a com- 
mittee. The Society would find in different publi- 
cations, various tables relating to the most important 
heads, from which it could scarcely choose amiss ; 
the main point being the clear expression of all that 
was desired to be recorded; and the first thing to 
be settled, seemed to him to be the matter to be 
collected, the sources of information to be sought, 
and the periods and places to be distinguished. 
Lastly, he observed, that although it is not the 
business of the Society to maintain or impugn 
general theories, its duty in regard to them being 


by him at different periods may not be confounded | simply to collect and arrange the facts from which 


they may be constructed, and by which they ought 
all to be tried, yet it seemed to him to be scarcely 
possible to distinguish what is worthy of preserva- 
tion, or to determine how the Society’s acquisitions 
shall be arranged, without some advertence to the 
general principles discussed by theoretic reasoners, 

A second paper was read, entitled, ‘ Observations 
on an improved system of Farm Book-keeping, as 
practised by the proprietor of two farms, near Edin- 
burgh, accompanied with an abstract of the annual 
produce and expenses of those farms, from the year 
1825 to 1833,’ by Alexander Trotter, Esq.—The 
writer began with citing a paragraph from Black- 
wood’s ‘ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,’ which 
he considered deserving of attention, from a fact 
being asserted of great importance to the agri- 
cultural community, viz., “that while all their com. 
petitors in productive industry have lowered the 
expenses of production in the several branches of 
it to which they have directed their energies, the 
agriculturists alone have not done so,—have, in- 
deed, not only failed to reduce the expenses inci- 
dental to the cultivation of their land, but have 
greatly increased them.” 

Though it would be beyond the scope of the 
Statistical Society to examine into the adequacy of 
the causes referred to, to account for the deviation, 
in this case, from the common rule; yet the author 
considered that it was peculiarly within its province 
to ascertain whether the assertion be true; and the 
object of the present paper was merely to assist in 
determining the question. The facts submitted con- 
sisted of the results shown by a set of farm-books 
kept since the year 1825, on two farms situated 
near Edinburgh, each containing 170 acres. These 
results were exhibited in a tabular form, which had 
been arranged with great care, and exhibited, in 
addition to an account of the expenses incurred on 
each farm, a statement of the produce raised, and 
of the prices obtained for each description of crop, 
from the year 1825 to the year 1833, inclusive. It 
was shown, by a reference to the tables, that, in 
the case of neither of the farms, the localities of 
which, however, widely differed, had any regular 
or considerable increase.in the expenses taken place. 
On one of them, for example, the expenses in the 
year 1825 amounted to 1178/. 6s.; while, on the 
average of nine years, the annual expense had been 
12151. 14s. 2d., showing an increase only of about 
three per cent. Even here, however, there had 
not been 2 permanent or constant increase, as the 
average for the whole time had been unduly raised 
by the circumstance of the farm having been taken 
into the owner’s own management in the year 1825, 
when in a state that required a considerable extra 
expenditure to bring it into proper order, and which 
raised the outlay during each of the three following 
years. In 1829, the expenses had again fallen to a 
fraction below what they had been in1825. In the 
two following years they were still lower. In 1832 
they rose again, but were still below the average; 
and in 1833 they fell to about twelve per cent. below 
the average, being the minimum of the nine years. It 
was readily admitted that the experience on so small 
a farm, during the comparatively short period of 
nine years, could scarcely be referred to with con- 
fidence, to establish any conclusive result on the 
subject under consideration. Still the author was 
of opinion, that, from the mode adopted in the con- 
struction of the tables referred to, they contain 
essentially the principle on which this question may 
be best solved; and he wished it to be understood, 
that it was from this consideration, more than from 
the importance of the results shown, that he thought 
it might be useful to draw the attention of the So- 
ciety to them, and more especially to the means 
which had been employed to collect and methodize 
the information now laid before it; as the subject 
having long been the peculiar study of the gentle- 
man who organized the system of the books whence 
the abstracts were taken, he felt that he might con- 
fidently offer them as a guide to others, who may 
have a larger field to work upon. The importance 
of this, Mr. Trotter observed, would be sufficiently 
apparent, if it be considered how difficult it is to 
obtain accurate information on the subject from 
those practically engaged in agricultural pursuits. 





This, it was believed, arose from the circumstance 
| of few farmers introducing a sufficiently accurate 
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classification into their accounts, to enable them to 
distinguish those expenses on a farm during any 
one year, which are necessary and constant, from 
those which are accidenial only; while still fewer 
are able to keep distinct those expenses which pro- 
perly belong to any one year, from those which, in 
reality, should either be included as a charge on 
the crop of the preceding year, or be carried for- 
ward, and included as a charge on the crop of the 
following year. Hence, a little consideration would 
show that a system of farm book-keeping, to be 
really of service to the cause of Statistics, ought to 
provide for the distribution of the current expenses 
of a farm over a period of at least three years. But 
if the professional farmer is seldom competent to 
supply accurate data to the statician, the gentleman 
farmer, unless thoroughly acquainted with accounts, 
is liable to fall into a still more serious error, by 
mixing up with expenses properly chargeable to 
his farm, those incurred from improvements on his 
estate, or even in the embellishment of his grounds. 
It was thus evident that, from any system of accounts 
which does not exclude these two sources of error, 
a collector of statistical facts might, without great 
care, draw many inferences on which no perfect 
dependence ought to be placed, or become the re- 
corder of facts which would have a tendency to 
mislead rather than to convey useful information. 

As it would have occupied too much time to point 
out in detail the means which are made use of in 
the books from which the abstracts referred to were 
taken, to classify the expenses of the farm, Mr. 
Trotter contented himself with remarking generally, 
in regard to the distribution of the expenses in- 
curred in any one year, over the three crops which 
share in the benefit of the expenditure, that the dis- 
tribution is chiefly necessary with respect to that 
portion of the expenses which arises from the em- 
ployment of Jabour. 

It was shown, by an examination into the detail 
of one year of the accounts of one of the two farms 
before alluded to, that 5-13ths only of the sum ex- 
pended in the wages of day labourers was really 
spent on the farm attached to the house grounds. 
Now, as this is a proportion that could not be 
guessed at, and which will never remain for two 
years the same, the author justly observed, that it 
was only by a most accurate classification of such 
expenses, that any degree of information worth re- 
cording could be obtained; and yet without method 
the difficulty attending the abstracting of a compli- 
cated account, would be so great as to deter most 
people from attempting it, especially if it had to be 
delayed till the end of the year. 

It was from the peculiar fitness of the forms sub- 
mitted, which effect the abstract from day to day, that 
attention was thus wished to be drawn to them as 
a powerful instrument for the attainment of inform- 
ation on a most important branch of statistical in- 
quiry. 

Besides the forms, which were accompanied by 
very clear directions for their use, Mr. ‘Trotter sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the meeting, the original 
set of books from which his numerical data had 
been abstracted; and it is an interesting fact, as 
furnishing a proof of their simplicity, that they had 
been regularly kept by a young female, the daughter 
of the overseer of the estate; while certainly, the 
manner in which the task was performed, would 
have done credit to a far more experienced ac- 
countant. 





ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue consideration of the Report of the new Stan- 
dard Scale of the Society, drawn up at the request of 
the council, by F. Baily, Esq., occupied the atten- 
tion of the members of the Society for three several 
evenings. We indeed, consider it of such general 
public interest, that we shall give a full abstract. 

“ Mr. Baily commences with a short history of the 
standard measures of this country: and it evidently 
appears that although by Magna Charta it is declared 
thut there shall be an uniformity of weights and 
measures throughout the realm, yet the legislature 
has not been able, even at the present day, effectually 
to accomplish this object; one principal cause of 
which is the loose manner in which the various acts 
of parliament have been framed. The standard is 
indeed often alluded to, but without being defined, 





or even identified; and any yard measure, that had | Act of Parliament was passed declaring one of Bird's 


been stamped at the Exchequer (in which process no 
great pains were taken or required), was considered 
a legal standard. 

“In the year 1742 the subject assumed a more 
scientific and proper shape, for it appears that ‘some 
curious gentlemen, both of the Royal Society of 
London, and of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris (thinking it might be of good use, for the better 
comparing together the success of experiments made 
in England and in France.) proposed, some time 
since, that accurate standards of the measures and 


weights of both nations, carefully examined and made | 


to agree with each other, might be laid up and pre- 
served in the archives both of the Royal Society here, 
and of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris: 
which proposal having been received with the gene- 
ral approbation of both those bodies, they were 
pleased to give the necessary directions for carrying 
the same into effect. In consequence of which, Mr. 





’ ° ° . . | 
George Graham did, at their desire, procure from 
Mr. Jonathan Sisson two substantial brass rods, well | 


planed and squared, and of the length of about 42 
inches each, on which he laid off, with the greatest 
care, the length of 3 English feet from the standard 
yard kept at the Tower of London. These two rods 
were then sent over to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, who in like manner set off thereon the 
measure of the Paris half-toise: and having kept 
one of them, as previously agreed on, returned the 
other to the Royal Society. Some objection, it 
seems, was made to this proceeding, inasmuch as the 
measure was taken from the standard yard at the 
Tower ; whereas the original and legal standard had 
always been considered to be that which was kept at 
the Exchequer. But in answer to this objection, the 
Royal Society stated that it was not at all their in- 
tention to determine what was the absolute legal 
length of the yard, but only to lodge and preserve 
two measures sufficiently near to what were in com- 
mon use, and well agreeing with each other, for the 
purpose of comparing together (by some certain 
standard to which recourse might be had in either 
kingdom) those experiments in which such measures 
might be concerned.’ 

“The standard of length, at the Exchequer, at 
that time, was a square rod of brass, of the breadth 
and thickness of about half an inch ; the ends neither 
flat nor parallel: in fact, it is of the rudest descrip- 
tion. It was placed there in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“In the year 1758 the attention of the House of 
Commons was directed to this subject. A committee 
was appointed, who presented a very elaborate and 
interesting Report. They also ordered two new 
standards to be made by the celebrated Mr. Bird, 
which were placed in the custody of the clerk of the 
House of Commons: but no legislative enactment 
took place relative thereto, until near 70 years after- 
wards, 

“ The legislature having thus suffered the subject 
still to remain in the same doubtful and confused 
state, it was left to private individuals, whose scien- 
tific pursuits required greater accuracy and uni- 
formity than the Government considered necessary 
for the mere ordinary purposes of life, to follow up 
the subject, and to place on record some more accu- 
rate and uniform standard of their own, than those 
which are above alluded to. The first who appears 
to have turned his attention to this subject, for the 
purposes of science, was the late Sir George Shuck. 
burgh Evelyn, Bart.; who in a paper inserted in the 
Phil. Trans. for 1798, has entered fully into the 
merits of the case. He had previously caused a brass 
scale of five feet to be made by Mr. Troughton, which 
he compared with various other measures of acknow- 
ledged or reputed authority, and has recorded the 
results in the Memoir here alluded to. This scale is 
well known as Sir George Shuckburgh’s scale ; and is 
now in the possession of the Royal Society. But to 
return to the proceedings of Government on this 
subject. It seems that nothing whatever was done 
by them, and that the same ambiguity, doubt, and 
confusion pervaded the country, till the year 1814; 
when the investigation was again taken up by the 
House of Commons; but, as before, without any 
legislative enactment. In the year 1819 the Prince 
Regent appointed a Commission, who made three 
successive Reports on the subject; and in 1824 an 





standards above mentioned to be the legal and only 
unit of measure of extension in this kingdom. 

“Mr. Baily then enters into an investigation of 
the disadvantages attending a flat scale, similar to all 
those which had been hitherto constructed: and con- 
siders that many of the anomalies experienced in the 
comparisons of such scales are to be mainly attributed 
to this form of construction. It was principally from 
a consideration of these discordances, and of others 
afterwards alluded to, as well as from a desire to 
possess a standard scale of their own that might be 
appealed to on any important and delicate experi- 
ments or operations, that this Society, in the year 
1833, resumed the subject; and appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the propriety and expediency as 
well as the best means of carrying the same into 
effect : and the result has been the construction of a 
standard scale on a new and improved principle, and 
which (it is presumed) from its form, its uniform 
mode of being supported, its accuracy of division, 
and its means of verification, will be less liable to 
those sources of error which have too frequently oc- 
curred in instruments of this delicate kind. The 
form adopted by the Committee was that of a cylin- 
drical tube, 1°12 inch in its exterior diameter. The 
thickness of the tube, which is about two-tenths of 
an inch, is not formed of one piece of metal, but 
consists of three brass tubes drawn one within the 
other. The division-lines are cut on palladium pins, 
inserted in the tube; and the whole scale, when in 
use, is supported on two rollers, always placed under 
the same points of the scale. Three thermometers 
are let into the tube, at equal distances, for the pur- 
pose of determining its temperature. 

“The first operation was to determine its agree- 
ment with the legal standard, or unit of measure, at 
the House of Commons. For this purpose the Com- 
mittee applied to, and obtained leave of, the Speaker, 
to have the use of that national standard. Several 
hundred comparisons of the two measures were made 
by the different members of the Committee; and 
although discordances were met with, arising from 
the ill-defined shape of the dots on the parliamentary 
standard, yet the results are as satisfactory as the 
nature of the case would allow; and it may safely 
be declared, that it is the most complete copy of an 
original of this kind that ever was taken. This in- 
deed is the more important, as the parliamentary 
standard has since been destroyed in the disastrous 
fire that consumed the two houses of parliament in 
the year 1834. The Committee next proceeded to 
verify the various subdivisions of the scale; an ope- 
ration that does not appear to have been attended 
to, in any previous investigations of this subject. 
But it was not with the parliamentary standard 
alone that the Society's scale was placed in compa- 
rison: for it was also compared with several other 
known standards of repute; and more especially 
with two standards of a similar construction to the 
present one, formed for the Danish and Russian 
Governments. 

“ Besides these, it was likewise compared with the 
two copies of the French metre, in possession of the 
Royal Society ; but anomalies were here discovered, 
which are supposed to have arisen partly from our 
want of information as to the true rate of expansion 
of the platinum, of which the metres are formed. 
The expansion of the brass, of which the Socicty’s 
scale is made, was determined previous to the divi- 
sions being laid down thereon; and this method 
ought to be pursued in all similar cases; since there 
is no class of experiments where greater accuracy 
and attention with respect to the expansibility of 
metals is required than those which relate to stan- 
dard measures; in fact, the determination of the ex- 
pansion is as important as the comparison itself. 

“ Mr. Baily remarks, that in consequence of the 
destruction of the parliamentary standard, and the 
uncertainty whether the Government will think pro- 
per again to interfere and decide upon the subject, 
it becomes necessary that the scientific world should 
agree upon some definite standard to be appealed to 
on all occasions where great accuracy and precision 
are required. The important trigonometrical ope- 
rations which have been carried on in England and 
Scotland, and which are now in progress in Iretand 
and in the East Indies, at a great expense to the na- 
tion, will lose much of their value if they are not 
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reduced to some known and permanent standard of 
measure, comparable with the standards of other 
countries where similar operations have been per- 
formed. The experiments relative to the absolute 
length of the seconds pendulum require also to be 
referred to some fixed and invariable measure, in 
order to be available to any useful purpose. In fact, 
a great variety of subjects might be adduced where 
extreme precision and accuracy are requisite, and at- 
tainable, not only in measures of length, but also in 
those of weight and capacity, but where the results 
are deprived of much of their utility from want of a 
proper and constant standard of comparison, It is 
to be hoped that the present New Standard Scale of 
this Society will tend to remove some, if not the 
whole, of the inconveniences and evils here al- 
luded to. 

“ Mr. Baily closes his report by remarking that 
persons, desirous of procuring standard measures of 
length for scientific purposes, must not depend on 
their accuracy from the circumstance of their having 
passed the ordeal at the Exchequer ; but should rely 
on the care and judgment of some experienced artist, 
conversant with the execution of such subjects. The 
tests and examinations at the Exchequer are intended 
only as a protection against fraud, in the various 
branches of trade and commerce: they are approx- 
imate only, and so long as the measures are on the 
right side (that is, not below the standard) there is a 
latitude allowed for the wear and tear of the instru- 
ment: so that a measure, regularly stamped as an 
authorized copy of the standard, might be totally 
unfit for the purposes of any minute and delicate in- 
vestigations. This is not the fault of the officers of 
the Exchequer, who, doubtless, execute their task in 
the most faithful and proper manner; but the fact 
is, that they are not provided with the requisite appa- 
ratus for more minute determinations. ‘They have 
no means whatever of determining the length of a 
measure @ traits; neither perhaps could they legally 
stamp such a measure if requested so to do: and yet 
this is the only available measure for scientific pur- 
poses, more especially where subdivisions of the scale 
are required. With respect to the measures @ bouts, 
which are in fact the only class of measures that 
come before them, they are put intoa matrix or bed, 
and if the copies fit without any (or very little) 
shaking, they are impressed with the Exchequer 
stamp, as true copies of the standard. They have no 
means however of ascertaining, by any graduated in- 
strument (such the French comparateur), how 
much the copy differs from the original: neither in- 
deed is such a step required for the major part of 
the cases that come before them. Mr. Baily adds, 
that these remarks are intended not only for the in- 
formation of scientific persons, but also and more 
especially for the information of foreign Govern- 
ments, who occasionally send over to this country 
for copies of our standard measures; and who are 
not satisfied unless they bear the regular stamp of the 
Exchequer; not considering that the very act of 
stamping uv delicate measure destroys its accuracy at 
once, by the very force of the blow.” 

A variety of tables of comparisons are appended 
to the Report. 









HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

May 17.—A paper, by 'T. A. Knight, Esq., was 
read, on the supposed absorbent powers of the cel- 
lular points, or spongioles, of the roots of trees and 
other plants. The opinions stated in the above 
paper confessedly ditfer materially from those enter- 
tained by many physiologists, as regards the functions 
of the extremities of roots, and they are founded 
principally on the fact of the spongioles being na- 
turally divested of the principal known matter, by 
the agency of which the sap is absorbed and trans- 
mitted—viz. alburnum. 

The plants, &c. exhibited were very attractive, on 
account of their beauty or curiosity, especially the 
Saccolabium gutlatum, the Rhodanthe Manglesii, the 
Limnanthes Douglasii, and the Chorizema sp. We 
noticed, also, some very good Muscat grapes, as early 
as the sweetwater, and ripe before the black Ham- 
burgh varieties, and some specimens of asparagus, 
from seed sown in 1833. The attention of the 
meeting was drawn to the model of a very economical 
and efficient hot water apparatus, which was in full 
operation at the end of the room. 





The award of the judges at the garden exhibition, 
on the 14th inst., was read, and it was announced, 
that Banksian and Knightian medals had been this 
day obtained by Mrs. Lawrence, F.H.LS., for the fine 
plants of Kennedya and Heath, and by Messrs. 
Chandler, for Trillium grandiflorum. 

Five gentlemen were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tugs. Institution of Civil Engineers........ Eight. 
Wer. Society of Arts . 

Royal Society ... eee 
Tu. { 






Society of Antiquaries ... 
Zoological Society ....... -++3 p. Eight. 


Frip. Royal Institution ..................4 p- Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Krixe’s Turatrr.—Since our last report the en- 
tertainments at this theatre have been sufficiently 
varied, if not novel. * Otello’ was played for the first 
time a few nights since. The perfect cast of this 
opera, as it was given last season, being maimed by 
the substitution of Signor Winter for Signor Ivanoff. 
In all the parts, which it was out of his power to 
spoil by coarse and unsteady singing, the opera went 
off brilliantly. The band is at its best this year: 
there is a piquancy in its violins, which is rather new 
to an English orchestra; and the smaller points in 
the symphonies and accompaniments are taken up 
with a neatness and an emphasis thoroughly satis- 
factory :—the chorus is not quite at its worst, but 
very near it. The new ballet, as we prophesied, is 
a hit. Carlotta Grisi and Perrot’s Pas ga/op is one 
of the most elegant pieces of opera-dancing we have 





seen on any stage ; and St. Romain’s Siberian dance | 


seldom fails to prevoke an encore. The music, now, 


of course, heard to greater advantage than on its | 


first performance, turns out national and stimulating. 





CONCERTS OF THE FORTNIGHT. 

Ovr notice of these entertainments, which are this 
season “unprecedented” in number, was, of necessity, 
interrupted last week; and we must now be brief, or 
matters touching “ pipe and wire” 
proportionate space in our columns, for every day 
brings a perfect hand of tickets, and it is difficult to 
know which card we ought to play. Since our last 
report, we have attended parts of Mr. Chatterton’s 
Morning Concert, with its trio of harps, and its duet 


between Ilerz and the bénéficiaire, which went off } 


brilliantly. We have also passed a pleasant hour at 
Mr. Kellner’s Soirée; the scheme of this entertain- 
ment was well selected, and its vocal part performed 
by some of the best of our native singers,—of these 
(as the greatest rarity) we may particularize Miss 
Kemble, who has improved since we last heard her. 
M. Sedlatzek and M. Brizzi gave their Annual Morn- 
ing Concert on Monday week, with a crowded room, 
the Italian singers, and, between the acts, M. Sudre’s 
exhibition, the best part of which was Moscheles’ 


improvisation ; otherwise their scheme embraced no | 


feature of peculiar interest. At the Fourth Concert 
of the Societa Armonica, the selection of music was 
admirable and sterling; the singers who appeared 
were Miss C. Novello, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. Horncastle, 
and Mr. Phillips. Messrs. Mori and Forbes each 
played a solo. 

M. Thalberg’s Concert—We have now, in some 
measure, made up our minds as to the merits of this 
very extraordinary artist, our estimation of whom 
was heightened by further hearing him on Saturday 
last. Leaving out of the question his peculiarities— 
his singular force of hand never exaggerated into 


violence—the mixture of brillianey and substance in | 


his passages, which we have never heard reached 
hefore,—there were quieter and less obtrusive parts of 
his performance (“small chinks,” to follow the adage, 
“through which extensive prospects may be seen,” 
which assured us of his excellence, no less certainly, 
though less loudly, than the more catching indivi- 
dualities to which allusion has been made. In par- 
ticular, we were struck with the beauty, expression, 
and independence of his left-hand accompaniment. 
With regard to the music he played, three fantasias 
without orchestra, there was, perhaps, some little 
sameness to be objected to in it. A young writer, 


however, is scarcely ever self-denying enough to re- 
sist introducing in his compositions those tours de 


will occupy a dis- | 


~ 


| force, which establish his claim to original manner : 
one original thought, however,—one attempt at such 
| creations as Beethoven has uttered by thousands in 
| his immortal works, is better than pages, whether 
| flimsy or learned, merely constructed for the sake of 
show-off. While, however, we have yet to find such 
| a passage in M. Thalberg’s music, (the themes of 
which are chiefly transplanted from popular operas,) 
we must give it the praise of sober, careful, and in- 
tellectual composition, and express our conviction, 
| that, in the course of time, when he shall he able to 
| forget his two amazing hands a little oftener, he 
| may stand alone among the instrumentalists. 
| MM. Ole Buli’s Concert.—This was held in the 
| King’s Theatre (a bold measure!) on Saturday even- 
| ing last. The house was well attended by the friends 
| of the artist, who were injudicious enough to attempt 
| the foolery of throwing wreaths on the stage, &c. &e. 
| when his concerto was over. M. Bull will rise supe- 
| rior to this bad taste and ciarlatanrie ; but we con- 
| fess the exhibition made us a little splenetic. Asa 
violinist his place is very high; his tone is clear and 
brilliant, his execution prodigious, and, for the most 
part, thoroughly finished: many of his passages were 
written in two and three parts,—one, in particular, 
with a melody supported by a éremolando,—and their 
extraordinary difficulty surmounted with the utmost 
ease and skill. With his taste we are less satisfied ; 
his concerto was a thing of shreds and patches—a 
pattern-card of freaks and fancies; and in his melo- 
dies, and all such passages as demand expression, we 
were pained by an exaggeration of style, of which 
(we grieve to say it,) Paganini set the example. It is 
necessary to allude to this, because, unless some 
check be put upon it—some limit to the wailings, 
land starts, and intensifications of tone, in which 
stringed instrument players are beginning to indulge, 
the estate of music will suffer severely, and we shall 
have to look back to the more level and less excit- 
ing solos of the Viotti and Spohr schools with long- 
ing and regret. 





Philharmonic Society—The seventh of these Con- 
certs was mis-led by Mr. Weichsell, nor over well 
conducted by Mr. Bishop. In accompanying the 
singers, Madame Malibran de Beriot, Miss Masson, 
and Mr. Machin, the orchestra was more than un- 
steady —it was incorrect. The first act, again, 
though opened by Beethoven’s imposing Sinfonia 
Eroica, was heavy, from the circumstance of all its 
pieces, save one, being in the same key. A new 
| septetto, for wind instruments, by the Chevalier 
Neukemm, was less successful than his former one. 
In the second act, we had Mozart’s Sinfonia in pb, 
No. 1, and Beethoven's posthumous Quartett in B 
flat, played with exquisite neatness by Messrs. Bla- 
grove, Gattic, Dando, and Lucas: this work is too 
thoroughly odd (it would be treason to hint the pos- 
sibility of Beethoven writing anything wrmeaning) to 
be comprehended at once; parts of it, however, are 
of a delicious fantasy. Of the vocal portion of the 
scheme, we shall only say that Miss Masson sung 
|* Per pieta,’ from * Cosi fan tutte, in her usual 
| sound and classical style; and that Madame Mali- 
| bran falls into a mistake, in endeavouring to make 
| the insipid song of Persiani’s characteristic, by in- 
| troducing extravagancies, which, from any one less 
gifted, could not be tolerated. 


= 
| Covent Garven.—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s tra- 
gedy was produced on Thursday night, to a house so 
| 





brilliantly crowded as to call to mind the aristocratic 
days of the drama. The length of our remarks in 
another part of this paper, save us the necessity of 
entering into its merits or demerits as an acting 
play. We must observe, however, that we have 
rarely seen Macready to greater advantage. His 
acting showed in beautiful contrast with the rant 
and the rage of the other men on the stage, who tore 
| their dialogue not to shreds, but to tatters. In the 
last scene with Clemanthe in particular, this great 
artist surpassed himself, and was rewarded by such 
storms of applause as rarely trouble the stagnant 
atmosphere of an English theatre. Miss Tree, too, 
was lovely and pathetic in Clemanthe. The play, 
which is more effective on the stage than we had 
anticipated, was, after some delay, given out for repe- 
tition on Wednesday next. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Euphrates Expedition—We have received the 
Malta Gazette down to the 4th of May. Letters, it 
appears, had arrived there from officers serving in the 
expedition, dated the 20th of March. The two 
steamers were then afloat ; the larger, the Euphrates, 
had made a trip up to Bir, and the result was most 
satisfactory; and it was expected, that Colonel 
Chesney would be enabled forthwith to commence 
the descent of the river. 

Commerce.—In the Shipping Gazette of Monday, 
the 16th of May, there appeared information respect- 
ing the movements of upwards of 5000 vessels, 
chiefly British. a 

Public Museums.—Attention has been of late so 
strongly directed to this subject, that all information 
relating to the extent and management of those in 
foreign countries, appears to us likely to interest 
the reader. We are, therefore, obliged to a corre- 
spondent for ~ following account of those in Hol- 
land. At the H ague, there is, Ist, a Gallery of 
Paintings, which is open to the public every day, 
and of which there is a printed Catalogue. Pictures 
are allowed to be copied, but they must not be of 
the size of the original; a very proper precaution, 
as it prevents the picture-dealers from increasing 
their trade in copies but too often substituted by 
these ingenious persons for originals. 2nd. A 
Royal Museum of Curiosities, containing an Ethno- 
graphical collection, consisting of dresses, imple- 
meuts, &c. of different nations, and abounding in 
curiosities from China and Japan; together with a 
Museum of National Antiquities—a department 
which is still a desideratum at the British Museum. 
8rd. The Royal Cabinet of Medals, Coins, and Gems, 
is placed in one of the apartments of the Royal Li- 
brary. The silver and bronze medals and coins are 
kept in cabinets, and are arranged both geographi- 
cally and chronologically. Those in gold, as well as 
the engraved gems, are exhibited to the public in 
glass cases—a plan worthy of being adopted at the 
British Museum. There are more than 35,000 articles 
in the Hague collection, and an interesting account 
of them has been published, by J. C. de Yonge, the 
keeper, in a small accessible volume. The collec- 
tion is freely open to the public every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 till 2 o’clock—an 
example well worthy of imitation in our national 
establishment. At Amsterdam, there is a National 
Museum of Paintings, Statues, &c.; and at Leyden, 
a noble Museum of Natural History, enriched with 
numerous collections from the Dutch colonies in 
the East and West Indies, and the maguificent assem- 
blage of natural objects which formerly belonged 
to that eminent naturalist, Temminck, who is the 
director of the establishment. Several travelling 
naturalists are constantly employed, in searching 
for the varied treasures of nature in different parts 
of the world, and in transporting them to the 
grand repository at Leyden, which, though sup- 
ported by so small a state as Holland, may bear a 
comparison with any Museum in Europe. The 
Archzological Cabinet contains a splendid collec- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities, which was purchas- 
ed of the Swedish consul for 30,000 dollars. It was, 
like many other fine things, first offered to Eng- 
land, and, of course, rejected. This reminds us of 
the fact, of Mr. Salt’s second collection of Egyptian 
antiquities being sold to the French government 
for 10,0007. “ It would be a great pleasure to me, 
(says the late Mr. Salt, in a a letter to his friend, Mr. 
Richards,) that this collection should go to Eng- 
land; but no more of dealing with the British Mu- 
seum; the Soanes are the people for me.” Another 
collection, which came into the hands of Mr. Salt's 
executors, was sold, last August, by Messrs. 
Sotheby, and produced more than 7,000/.; and 
yet, in the opinion of competent judges, was cer- 
tainly neither so valuable nor so unique as Mr, 
Salt’s first collection, for which the Museum gave 
2,0002., not including the celebrated alabaster sar- 
cophagus, which was purchased by Sir John Soane. 

Petrified Tortoise.—Some labourers lately disco- 
vered a petrified tortoise on the hill called the Mon- 
tagne Noir, near Castelnaudry, in the Department du 
Nord (France). It weighs no less than 170 pounds, 
and is a foot and a half long, and four feet in cireum- 
ference. The shell, which is of a yellowish colour, is 
in very excellent preservation, 





Seeds.—Further proof of the continuance of ger- 
minating power in seeds, has been received, by the 
growth of some taken from tombs dated in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, and also of Clodwig. 

Orange Trees.—A great quantity of apples having 
been left in an orangery, and suffered to become 
rotten, the bad air arising from them caused the 
leaves of all the orange-trees to fall off. 

Imperial Treasure of Marocco.—That which is else- 
where the fund of the state, is in Marocco, on the 
contrary, the personal and absolute property of the 
reigning monarch. His treasury, called Beit-ul-mell, 
which signifies the abode or chamber of capital or 
riches, is not a public exchequer, but a hoard gather- 
ed in secret, and preserved in a building raised ex- 
pressly for the purpose in the city of Mekinez, and 
guarded by two thousand of the negro soldiers. Here, 
it is estimated, are actually entombed at least fifty 
millions’ worth of Spanish dollars; consisting of 
jewellery, bars of gold and silver, and coins of the 
same precious metals, the greater part in doubloons 
and piastres of Spain and Mexico. The edifice which 
contains this precious treasure is encompassed by a 
wall of massive strength and thickness, and covered 
with a corresponding roof, between each of which are 
fixed and interwoven bars of wrought iron, the pro- 
duce of Scandinavia and Biscay; and within this 
structure is another wall and roof similarly connected. 
In order to enter the chambers it is necessary to pass 
five iron doors, each having as many locks, the keys 
of which are never out of the personal custody of 
the Sultan, or of the favourite Sultana for the time 
being. In former times, it was the hideous practice 
whenever any fresh treasure was placed in this depo- 
sitory, to slay immediately the hapless wretches who 
were the bearers of it, in order that the secret of the 
internal localities might not be divulged ; but at the 
present day it would appear that less sanguinary 
precautions are adopted. — Iemsé’s Account of 
Marocco. 

Finances of Marocco.—The following statement, 
based on information obtained in the year 1827, at 
a period when: Mulai Suleiman held his court in Tan- 
gier for more than two months, will show approxi- 
mately what was then the amount of the revenue 
and expenditure of the state, subject to his dominion. 

Revenue. Dollars. 
1. The A’Sciura, or Decima........ceeeeeeeeees 450,000 
2. The Naiba, or Direct Tax ... see 280,000 
3. The Djazia, and other tributes of the Jews .. 30,000 
4. The Elankés, or United Tribute. 950,000 
5. The Kesb-ed-drubb, or Money 





oe 50,000 


Tax. 





6. The A’naid-el-gumrig, or Gamieeen Duty eeee 409,000 
7. The Tahhuit, or Monopoly eaeeaesences - 25,000 
8. The Kerd, or House Tax .... eee - 40,000 





9. The Deiat, or Fiscal Dues ..........0000++++ 150,000 
10. The /adéia, or Spontaneous offerings of the 
natives, gifts and subsidies of the Consuls and 
Christian Merchants........... cocccccs 923,000 





Total........ 2,600,000 | 


Expenditure. 
1. Support of the Imperial Household and Harems, 
Appanages, Salaries, &c. 1.2.45 seeseeeeess 
2. Reparation and embellishment of the imperial 


Dollars. 


110,000 











| protits, are given on mone 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
U Narco" $?7¥ of LONDON—JUNIOR 


SCHOOL 
EAD MASTERS 


Thos. Hewitt Key, A .M., Professor of Latin U, of L. 
Henry Malden, A’M., Professor of Greek, U. of L. 
The HaLr - ERM commences on eaeeay, the 6th Jone. 
25th May, 1836 Cl . ATKINSON, Sec. 


RIN ITY COLLEG E DUBLIN. 1836, 
TRINITY TERM EXAMINATIONS. 

N.B. The Names of the Successful Candidates in each Rank 
are arranged, not in order of Merit, but in the order of Standing 
on the College Books. 

SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 
Honors 1n Science—Second Rank—Lewis Morgan, Malachy 
Hussey, Robert Chichester. 
Honors in CLassics—First Rank—William Wyley. 
Second Rank—Thomas Henn. 
JUNIOR SOPHISTERS 
Honors 1Nn Scrnnen— Past oo Charles Kelly, Henry 
Burke, Henry C canes, Sen n Flana: 
Second Rank—N vaeR Massy, * Robert Warren, Edward 
Ovens, Thomas Sanders, c ony ngham Ellis, John Doyle. 
Honors: in CLassics—First Rank—John Francis Walters, John 
Perrin, Richard Mills, WwW iiliem fibeen. 
Second Rank—Mr. Thomas F. s, Mr. James L, Wise, Mr. 
Andrew Vance, He: nry Tibbs Ww illiany waan William Miller, 
John Littledale. 











SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honors 1x Screncr—First Rank—Mr. William Blood, James 
Lendrick, Matthew White, George Salmon, Francis M‘Gilli- 
c uady: , Joseph Galbrait 

econd Rank—Conway Dobbs, Archibald Rutherford. Henry 
Ruther! ord, Ric hard Moore, George Longfield, Robert Gabbett. 
: ¥ CLassics — First Rank—Mr. Hugh M‘Calmont 
Cairns, Jobu Flanagan. James Byrne, Francis M‘Gillicuddy, 
a Si William Loughlin, George Longtield, Hugh Law, George 
sraham 
Secon! Rank—Mr. James G. Rynd, Mr. Joseph Story, Mr. 
Richard He sary Bushe, James Lendrick, Charles Fein aigle, 
George Salmon, James Gwynne, Lewis G. Sharkey, W illam 
Faussett Black, Robert Benjamin Peebles, John Clibbeorn, Pon- 
sonby Moore, ‘John Richardson, Jeremiah Murphy, Thomas 
Dobbyn. 
JUNIOR FRESH MEN. 

Honors in Science—First Rank—Mr. Thomas Forde, Mr. 
Arthur paettis, William Kirkpatrick, John Henry Richards, 
George Lee, J Iphn Gaggin, Abee ham Hume 

Second Rani —Mr. Mich hael Wood Ryder, Hugh Wilson, toner 
North, Studdart, John Edge, Michael E. 


Corcoran. Henry Smith. 
James W. d 


Boyce, Robert Le Marchant, Edward Bagot, Richar 
Morris. 


Honors 1n Ciassics—First Rank—Mr. Michael W. Ryder, 
Mr. Daniel Kinahan, Mr. Samuel Hayman, William C. Stack- 
fem. Charles Bickmore, William Porter, Cuthbert Collingwood 

2ower, Charleton Stewart Ralph, James Smith. 

Second Rank—Mr. Thomas Robert Stannus, Mr. John V. Foster, 
James Hamilton. William Bassett, George Lee, John Walker, 
Nicholas John Halpin, Edward Bagot, John Gaggin, George 
Smith, William Magee, Patrick Riordan, Fre derick A. Bickmore, 
Francis King, David C ‘angle y. 

FRANC SADLEIR, 


Senior Lec turer. 


VAT ¢ N’ 
Qo IETY for the ENCOUR AGEMEN r of 
n BRITISH ART.—The Committee of Management beg to 
inform those Noblemen and Gentlemen who have not paid up 
their Subscriptions, that it will be necessary to close the List for 
this Season on the Ist July next; imme diate ly after which the 
Pictures will be distributed pimanget the Subscribers 
Subscriptions received essrs. Kansom & Co. 
Bankers ; or at Colnaghi & c 0.8, Pal ll Mall Fa 


CHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education of 
= Artists, and Instruction of Amateurs in the Theory and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting ; possessing every requisite 
for the Study of the Human Figure, anatomically, as well as in 
its developement of perfect beauty, combined with the princi- 
les of Geometry, Perspective, and other branches of Fine Art. 
Terms may be known at 6, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, corner 
of Streatham-street. 


i ie LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—A Literary 

Gentleman, having 200/. at his command, which he is will. 
ing to embark in favour of a Daily Newspaper now published at 
Paris. und who would undertake the duties of Editor at a sala 
of 200/. per annum, may apply by letter to the Proprietor of the 
French, English, and American Library, 55, Rue Neuve St. Au- 
gustin, Paris —This arrangement is ollered in order that the 
assiduity of the Editor may be guaranteed by his interest in the 
concern. Six per cen nd a dividend ace ording to the rate of 
y thus advanced. 


























23, Park-street. Grosvenor-square, 8th May, 1836. 
T having of late very frequently occurred, not- 
withstanding the Regulation evisting to the contrary, that 
Literary Works and Objects of Art have been ‘orwarded by in- 
dividua als i in Foreign States direct to the Ki ing of Saxony, without 
having previously obtained His Majesty's permission for this 


| purpose, the Undersigned, His Saxon Majesty's Minister Resi- 


| put aside unnoticed. 


residences, gardens, fortresses, &c . esses 65,000 | 
3. Regalia; Presents to Mecca, to the Sherifis of 
Tafilelt, to various Sanctuaries, to the Mosques, 
SSRN TRER ES ALLS RDI VETOES A 65,000 
4. Salaries of re presentativ © Governors and Caidis, 
as at Tetuan, Tangier, Suira, &c...........4- 000 
5. Pay, Equipment, and Provision of the Land 
FOPGOS coccccccocces .. 650,000 
6. Maintenance of the Na 30,000 
7. Salaries of Consuls in Europe, in the regencies 
of Barbary, and in the Levant.............. 15,000 
8. Couriers, Expresses, Messengers, Xc......... 5,000 


Total........ 990,000 | 


It is seen from the above statement, that an an- 


nual saving of more than one million six hundred | 


thousand dollars is buried in the Beit-ul-mell, at 
Mekinez. Making allowance for the losses and ex- 
penses incident to the last four unsettled years of the 
reign of Mulai Suleiman, there must have aceumu- 
lated in that treasure-tomb, in the thirty-four years 
from the period of his accession to the throne, in 1793, 
at least the enormous sum of fifty millions of dollars, 
bésides what. in all probability, was found there at 
the time. The actual reigning monarch is also very 
economical, and certainly not one to suffer any di- 
minution, either in his existing hoard, or in the an- 
nual saving of the fiscal balance, which is added to 
it.—Ibid. 





UM 


dent, has been instructed public ly to notify, that the non-obser- 
vance of this Regulation in future will, in every case, be attended 
with one of these results,—that the articles in question will be 
either returned at the expense of the party sending them, or 
VON GE RSDORFF. 


ODERN IDEAGRAPHIC WRITING.— 

Private Instructions are given in this new and valuable 
accomplishment, by the Inventor, every day from 10 till 4, at his 
Residence 1, Aske-street, Pitfield-street, Hoxton. First Lesson, 
by which the Pupil will be enabled to write more rapidly and 
legibly than by any system of Short- hand, 10s. 6d. 











Sales by Auction. 





BOOKS, 

By! Mesers. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, No. 
High HHolhorn, Sones .. at ‘of Chancery-lane,) THIS 

DAY and MONDAY. half-past 12 precisely : including 
NCY CLOPAEDIA BRITAN NICA, and Sup- 
lement, 26 vols, russ.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopwdia, 73 
vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.— Cumberland’s Theatre, *0 vols. 
—Byron'’s W ohn, 17 vols.—Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Scott’s 
Prose Works, 24 vols.—Donnegan’s Greek Lexie on — aan h 
Review, 49 vols.— Quarterly Keview, 44 vols.—Loudon’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Plants—Modern Tray eller, 3% vols.—Aut tobiography, 33 
vols.—Excursions in Great Britain, India proofs, 11 vols. —Mar- 
tin’s Milton, 2 vols.—Pugin’s Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.—Tur- 
ner’s Annual Tour, vols.— Keepsake, 7 vols. —Literary Souvenir 
8 vols. ; and other Annuals—Scenery of the ‘Thames—Gems o 
Art, &c.—numerous Bibles and Prayer Booksin elegant bindings. 
wri ey Lamps; Original Paintings by Jordaens and 

Romeyn, & 

May be Viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 











= 


== 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
SPLENDID COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 

22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, ineluding 
USEE FR ANCOIS, 4 vols. mor.—Rossini 
Antichetta di Rows n, 2 vols. —Galerie du Palais 

Royal, 3 vols. mor. —L od *s ti ‘ort 
seription de Egy) C 











s, 2 vols. mor.—Cox's Walpole, 
3 ‘vols, — Dibdin's Ames, 4 yvols.— 
vols i sons’ Bri- 

ae pe eh 8 








18 vols.—Mz artis n’'s British ( Sdlonies > ols, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (prie e 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


On TUESDAY, May y 3lst, and following Days. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


Consisting of the Remaining Portion of the STOCK 
of Mr. W. DIC KSON, (late Davis & Dickson,) St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  Snelad ine Books on Mathematics, and the Arts and 
Scienc« S se nerally, curious Works on Astrology, Demonolozy 
and W itcheraft, with the entire Remaining Stock of Books ia 
uires, together with 

THE DUPLICATES OF A CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Modern Novels, Voyages, Travels, History, Biography, &c 
Muay be viewed, und’ atalogue 8 (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 








On THURSDAY, June 9 9th, and 3 following Days. 

The Remaining Portion of the very extensive and 
valuable QUIRE STOC K, COPPER-PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, 
ee of ARC Hi ITECTURAL and SCIENTIF TC WORKS, Theo- 

al, Practical, nee ntal, and Descriptive, of the late Mr. 
Tost Ail T: iy LOR, Architectural Library, No. 59, Holborn, 
(pursuant to an Order pronounced in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, in the cause Taylor r. Scrivens,) on terms of credit, includ- 
ing, among a variety of important articles, the remaining Stock, 
Copper: nd Copyright of Britton’s ¢ ‘athedral Antiquities of 
Enviand, or an Historical, Architectural, and Graphical "Sedge 
tion of the Cathedral ¢ rches,in 14 vols. medium and imp. 4to. 
This work embraces Histories and Accounts of the Cathedrals 

Canterbury, York, Salisbury, Norwich, Winchester, Lichfield, 
Oxford, Pete rborough, Wells, Exeter, Te < bats 
Bristol, and a orcester, illustrated by 312 En i 
whole of w are executed by J. and H. Ee ‘heuse from elabo- 
rateand expensiv e Drawings by Mackenzie, Cattermole, Gandy, 
Taylor, Cresy, Baxter, Bartlett, &e. ; the whole work has cost 
the Proprietors at least 19,000/.; each Cathedra® constitutes a 
complete work and volume.—Pictu esque Antiquities of English 
Cities, by John Britton, P.S.A. &c. ; ‘Topographic al Sketches of 
North Wiltshire, Cc ampbell’ s Vitruvius, Emers Mechanics, 

ot jund’s White Knights, L angley’s Builder's Assis ant, Lugar’s 
hes for Cottages, Lugar’s Country Gentleman's Archite = 
Moses’ Vase s, Overton's Designs, Palmer's Iron Railway, Plaw’ 
Ferme Ornée, Re Repton’ s Fragments on Landscape Garde nine, 
ae d’s Plans and Elevations of Hothouses, Greenhouses, &e. 
dsold on the Steam-Engine, the Coppers of C: ya 2 Ancient 
Are tecture of England, consisting of 109 plates, &c 

Catalogues will be forwarded to those Gentle men i will 
favour, Messrs - Southgs ate & Son with ene ir address. 

* Money a -ortions of Booksellers’ 
Sto ck, ‘upon *. All Accounts 
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SALE POSTPONED—HULL. 
ing the STOCK of the late Mr, ISAAC WILSON, Bookseller. 
R. al AMP is compelled, in consequence of 
the great extent of this stock. to POSTPONE the SALE 
om the 6 ‘ay %o MONDAY, the 12th of JUNE, and 14 following 





y be wed on Monday the 6th, and following days, until 
1 Iuding the Nth of. June. 


DROV IDENT LIF E “OF FICK, Regent- street. 


q —The Put ie sntly acquainted with the vast 

which vious Offices for Life Insur- 
professions of all are pretty nearly equal, but thei 

performance is immense early A now of 
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paid. 
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Insured. of 











15 9 ‘i 
7 4 5 
20 3600 64417 11 5 
16 500 166 9 3 666 9 3 
25 3000 738 19 4 3738 ly 4 
is 500 136 2 9 635 2 9 
17 Goo 1747 9 77479 
9 1500 247 12 5 747 12-5 
16 330 105 5 6 455 656 66 








PPvs ESSAY.— The Hon. and Rey. BAP- 
TIST NOEL, and the Rev. Dr. J. PYE SMITH, have 
awarded | he Prize of ONS HUNDRED GUY S offered by 
Dr. CONQ( EST, for the best Essay on the love of money. It 
will be pub ri ed early in June. beautifully printed m crown 
title of ** MAMMON ; or, Covetousness the Sin 
stis ian ‘ “hurch. 

One of the adjudicators says of it, “It is incomparably the 
best Essay. 1] have seldom, if ever, read so interesting a work: 
it possesses peculiar charms of language and illustration.” 

Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 














ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, St. Pancras, 
founded 1834, under the Patronage of 
-R.H. the Duchess of KENT, 
H.R.H. the Princess VICTORIA. 


The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM and VAUX. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset, 
irace the Duke of Bedford, 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
‘The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
The Right Honourable Earl Spencer, 
The Right aonourable the Earl of Durham, 
The Right Rev. cme Lord Bishop of Durham, 
The Rizht ev. the Lord Bishop rd _— 
The Right Honourable Lord Hen 
The Right Honourable Viscount Ebrington M.P. 
The Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P. 
The Right Honourable Lord Denman, 
The Right Honourable Sir J. B. Bosanquet. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the HOSPITAL, and i 
AID of the BUILDING FUND, will wae lace on Monday, the 
6th of June next, at the London ‘Tave ishopsgate~ street ; 

The Right Hon. the LORD M AY OR in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. . 
J. Lainson, Esq. Ald. William Metcalfe, Es 
D. Salomons a. } Sheriffs. zane mes Morrison, Esa. ‘Xr. P. 
C. D. Archibald, 
H. Lytton hy isa M 
Benjemin Bond C ~‘2e 1, be 
Charles Cope, Esc 
John Dillon, § 





























.R. Potter, Es 
Sonn “Abel Smith, a. M.P. 
Isaac Solly, bs 
Lord Dud ey ( . Stuart, M.P. 
Richard Taylor, Esq. 
Nathaniel Fl 1, Esq. Joseph Travers, Esq. 
Archibald lin ie, Esq. M.P. Wm. Venables, at Ald. 
William Leaf, Esq. Sir Samuel B. Whalley, M.P. 
Tickets, 29s. each, to be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of 
the Tavern ; or of the Sec retary, at the Hospital. 
North London Hospital, WM. LINTOTT, Sec. 
25th May, 1836. 




















This day is published, in 1 thick.vol. royal 8vo. price 20s. 
HE HOLY BIBLE; containing the Old and 
New Testaments, revised from corrected Texts of the Ori- 
ginal Tongue s,, and with hemp bn ong diligently com- 
pared; with Critic iy on expten ry Not 
THROTD, D. ‘D. 


Editor By the Biblia Hebraica,’ &c. &c = 

The work announced comprises the text of the author's Pamily 
Bible and improved version, with such corrections as a repeated 
and diligent perusal during the last ten years has suggested, 
aided by the many biblical works which have been published 
since his own was completed. ‘The results of the labours of the 
most eminent scholars and biblical critics of past and present 
will here be found in a condensed form ; by which infidel 
ons are in pos instances satisfactorily ob iated, and the 
judi icious English reader will be enabled to perceive the sense, 
coherence, and beauty of the Holy Scriptures. 

London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








HEBREW LITERATURE, 

Lately published, new edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (1200 pages), price 
21s. boards ; he — paper, but very superior to any Foreign 
edition, 15s. bo: * 

1. IBLIA “HE BRAICA, Editio longé accura- 

tissima, ab Everardo Van der Hooght, v. D.M. This 

Edition has undergone a careful revision by Prof. He RWITZ. 

‘The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the last 
reprint of Van Der Hooght's Hebrew Bible, which has been re- 
vised by Professor Hurwitz.”’—Journal of Education. 

2. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
the Rev. S. Lee, D.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
ome of Cambridge. Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price l4s. 
yoards 

* The best Grammar for the English reader is that of Lee.”"— 
Jcurnal of Education. 

:& is preparing for publication a HEBREW and 
C INARY. ‘In 1 large volume 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar (withe ut Points), 
tov % h is prefixed. a Dissertation on the two Modes of Read- 
ing, with or without Points. By Charles Wilson, D.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Church IHlistory in the University of St. Andrew" s. 
Fifth Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

4. Liber Psalmorum; ad Editionem Hooghtia- 
nem accuratissima adornatus. 3s. boards. 

A Hebrew Primer ; intended as an Introdue- 
tion vig the Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with the Points. 
Compiled for the u ildren and Beginners. By the Rev. 
‘. _ aul, A.M. of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 2nd Edition, price 

s . 








London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





J. Duncan having ang hased the whole remaining copies of the 
under- ret bay rti ae Creag ed to offer them fora limited 
7: ne at ice 

JL N T ( IN is OPER. A OMNI. A; recensuit et 

C comme ntariis Scholiisque iNustravit IMMANUEL 

BEKKERUS, accedunt Virorum Doctorum Heindorf, Wytten- 

bach, Ast, Buttmann, Gottlebe sr, Pindeisen, Serrani, Routh, 

Staulibaum, Nitzch, Heusde, Fischer, Boeckh, Li 

b stutzmann. PF. A.W olf, aliorumque Annot 




















E iones Textui 
ect. atina, et Timai Lexicon ‘ ocum Platoni- 
earum. In 11 vols. Svo. price 7/. I4x., or ov large paper, royal 
avo. (of which only 159 copies are printed,) price 11d. ls. extra 
boards. 

This beautiful edition has received the highest encominms 
from the late Professor Dobree, and many other eminent British 
and Continental Scholars, andis the only Veriorum one hitherto 

published; it contains the whole of the Greek Text, revised and 
amended from manuscripts now first collated or used in any 
edition of Plato; the Latin translation of Ficinus; the Greek 
Scholia; the Annotations, either entire or select, of the different 
Commentators on the Text of Plato, or the works attributed to 
him; a reprint of the Lexicon Platonic a < i, imeus, as edited 
by Ruhnke m5 rhole preceded by r’s Literary Notice 
of of Plato. he kke = Text and Scholia 
R pographical errors are corrected as had 
‘ditor’s vigilance. 
spirited projector of this fine Classic intended to publish 
it at iol, 10s, for the small, and 18/. 18s. for the large paper; but 
it is new oifered at the ahov e-me ntioned reduced prices. 

2. Euripidis Opera Omnia, in 9 yols. 8vo. small 
for ie li i. los., now offered for 6l. 6s.; large paper 18/. 18s., now 
or 19 

The Works ef Dr. John Tillotson, Archbishop 
of C anterbury y, with Life. In 10 vols. 8vo. 5/. 5y., now offered 
for 3 

4. Patsick, Lowth, Arnold’s and Whitbey’s Com- 
me ates s on the Old and New Testament. In6 vols. royal 4to. 
pri S 4+ . ite, uP oeags tors or ee P 

‘o be ha ames Dune - aternoster-row : and the 
Booksellers of Oxford and Cambridge 





















Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 3ls. 6d. boards. 
HE MASCARENHAS, 
A Legend of the Portuguese in Snfiis. 
y the Author of * Predictio 
Also, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. boards, ihe 2nd edition of 
Mrs. Strutt’s Domestic Novel. 
Chances and Changes. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. boards, 
ISTORY PHILOSOPH ICALLY ILLUS- 
ATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Iter olan. 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.I 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College Duitin. 

“His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of propor. 
tions, and connexion of parts, that render it not merely the best 
modern history in our language, but the only one from which a 
student can obtain a systematic view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” —Foreign Quarterly, Jan. 1336. 

ondon: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 











price 28¢. bo 
+ 
AN N ESS ay upon NA TION AL CH ARACTER, 
being an Inquiry into some of the principal causes whic h 
contribute to se _ modify the Character of Nations in the 
state oft ‘ivilizati 
By og “HARD CHENE VIX, Esq. F.R.S.L. & E., M.R.L.A. &c. 
is a work put forth in the noblest spirit of literature—that 
which looks to the future, and builds up, not a palace for self 
to dwell in, but a noble and end uring monument for the instruc- 
tion of ages yet to come.”’"—Literary Gazette. 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


BURROW’S CONCHOLOGY. 
3rd_ Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 28 Plates, drawn from 
retene. price 16s. boards, or beautifully coloured by Sowerby, 


‘LEMEN TS of COR ‘CHOLOGY, 
to the Linnzan System 
By the Rev. E. i. BURROW, A.M. &e. 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


pg my-nangk S INTEREST TABLES, 
In 12mo. 10th Edition, price 8s. bound, 
ABLES of INTEREST, at 3, 4, 44, and 5, per 
Cent. from £1. to £10,000., and from 1 to 365 days, in a 
regular progression of single days; with Tables at all the above 
Rates from 1 to 12 Months. ane from 1 to 10 Years. 
By JOHN THOMS( Accountant, in Edinburgh. 
London: James tg 37, Paternoster-row. 





according 








Just published, 2nd Edition, in2 vols. 8vo. 12s. F 
STORY of MORAL SCIEN CE, 
By ROBERT BLAKEY. 
Author of ‘ An Essay ——— an easy and useful System of 


“The example of Mr. whaker's is at that we hope to see fol- 
lowed. In every theory he has been more anxious to point out 
the good than the evil; and his defence of many whose ¢ harac- 
ters have: been maligned i is as generous as it is tr 
TE 





here also may be had, by the same Author, 

An Essay towards an Easy and Useful System of 
Logic. In 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and Bell & 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


In_18mo. witha beautiful RECORDS Sthedition, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HRISTIAN RECOKk or, a Short and 
Plain History of the C ane 4 3 Christ ; containing the 

Lives of the Apostles ; an Account of the Sufferings of Martyrs ; 
the Rise of _ Reformation, and the Present State of the Chris- 


tian Church 
By the Rev. THOM AS SIMS, M.A 

T Nis leeedhans has b in part translated e. the modern 
Greek and Chinese lang es, by the Rev. Mr. Jowett and Dr. 
Milne; and the author has received a letter from the Right 
Rev. Dr. Corrie, Bishop of Madras, dated ship Exmouth, 2ist of 
June, 1835, with the following i intimation: I have by me, and in- 
tend to have printed, please God I arrive at Madras, the whole 
of the Christian Records, translated into Hindoostanee. The 
language is used by Mahomedans all over India, and understood 
by most Hindoos. 

™ ivery Protestant child and young person should be generally 
acquainte d with the outline of the history of the Church of 

Christ, and for this purpose we cannot recommend a better 
eal than that before us.”’—Christ an Obserzer. 

London : James Duncan, -aternoster-row. 

















This day is publishec od, 2 vols. 18m¢ bound in cloth, price 9s. 
th BEAUTIES of SH AKSPEARE; or, 
Musterstiicke aus Shakspeare’s Dramen. Selected from 
ScuLeGeEv’s Translation, by BERLEY , With the ‘Original Text 
opposite each Ags 
ondon: A. Schloss, 2 






avant Russell-street t, Bloomsbury. 
arly ¥ 
Amusement for the Drawi ing Room. 
In imperial folio, embellished with a coloured wrapper, and a 
curious Sketch by G. Cruikshank. 
y . 

The Dream of the Bottle, a Humorous Design 
hy Schroedter, with an Explanatory Poem in German and En: 
lish. Also an 1 mblemys atic Hus aan of Goethe's celebrated 
Ballad, * Vani ranitatum Va s,” by Neureuther, accom- 
panied by an E h version, and the: Original Music and Words 
as sung in Germany. 


BRITISH BOTANY. 
Just published, in 1 wi L Goney pas. with 214 Figures, price, 
in ¢ 
[ATRoDU CTION to pity SIOLOG ICAL and 
ot aad B® AL BOTANY, by SIR JAMES EDWARD 
SMITH, M,D., F.R.S., late President of the ig y 
‘A new Edition, oth Remarks on the Natural Arran 
Plants, and other. gy by WILLIAM MACGILL 
5.3 Fr ARS E., &c. Editor of the new edition of * Withering's 
ote 


Printed for Scott, Webster, * oe ary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 


















if STAT price, be und in cloth, 10s. 6¢ 
SY STEM ATIC ARRANGEMEN T "of BRI- 
TISH PLANTS. By W. WIT ue RING, M.D. Condensed 
and brought down to the present period. Preceded by an searetine - 
tion to the St udy of Botany, accompanied with 155 d 
one coloured Plate. By W. MACGILLIVRAY 
Conservator of the Royal Coileze 
‘The lutreduc ney! has been cor 
a hundred Sp f Plants added 
liar to Ireland, ti te of in the W 
well as to Great Britain. There so added the derivation, or 
some account of the origin of the generic names; and a running 
number is attached to the geners and | species, which the Author 
believes will be found very u 
ated for Scott, W ebster & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 
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SECOND EDITION.—Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 17. 11s. 6d. 


GILBERT GURNEE Y. 


By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Love and Pride,’ &c. 


“ 4 book containing more genuine humour and graphic description than all the recent publications of the comic order put 
ther.”’— Quarterly Review. 5 
— kets igh WHITTAKER & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


“The author of ‘ The Life and Times of Rienzi’ has delivered a plain unvarnished pies in the language of a man whose only 
im has been to instruct hisreader.”’ Times.—* The anecdotes are curious,” Court Journal,—“ Not less, interesting than Mr. Balver.s s 
uent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspirac “ot Gabrini * Monthly Repository.—* Th 

= makes its appearance very opportunely.”’ Metropolitan.—* To all who have read Mr. Bulwer’s ‘ Rienzi,’ its perusal is in 3 
measure a duty.” Spectator.— “We are glad to see the most authentic, we believe, or, at any rate, the most interesting account, 
reviv ed in the neat little volume before us....A curious and pleasing volume, and full of matter of historical c haracter and illus- 
tration.” Lit. Gazette.—* The publication of this work is well timed.... The Life of Rienzi is to us full of interest.” Atheneum,— 
“ The work of Cerceau is the authority of Gibbon.... Those that wish to become acquainted with the true history of a man who 
was, in some sort, the Napoleon of his own age and country, would do well to consult the extraordinary narrative of the * Life and 
Times of Rienzi. *_Tait’s Mag. 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





Windsor, May 25. 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
On the Ist of June, with the Magazines, Part I. price 3s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN BRENTON’S 
NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


From 1783 to the Present Time. 
*,.* This important Work will be completed in TEN MONTHLY PARTS, with numerous fine Portraits, Battles, &c. 
Also, just ready. 


AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. 


By L.E.L. 
II I. 


T HE VIOLIN, 
AND ITS PROFESSORS. 


From the Earliest Date to the Present Time, with numerous Anecdotes of Amateurs, &c. 


By GEORGE DUBOURG. 
In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. bd. 


Iv. 
A NEW WORK ON 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the VISCOUNT CHATEAUBRIAND. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Published by HENRY COLBURN, Windsor. Sold by Jobe Cumming, Dublin ; and by every respectable Bookseller in the 


*,* Orders should be forwarded inate’ to oo various Booksellers, to prevent disappointment. 


TRAITS 





12mo. price 6s. in boards, the 5th edition of 

coma ‘T upon the COLLECTS, appointed 

be used in the CHURCH of ENGLAND before the 

Eiste. oak Gospel on Sunda ay a iglidays throughout the 

By the Rev. SOHN 
Pret i 2. of Rcokestak 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Chure hyard, and 

Waterlov-place, Pall Mall 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, by the REV. J. H. NEWMAN. 
Just published, price 10s. 6d. in boards, a’ Third Volume of 
THE LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEASON. AR ha seit anaes Stas o R A. N S. 
‘ ACK’S Expedition to the Arctic Sea in in’s,Oxford, and An, M. at OrielC ‘ollege. 

Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 


Vicar of St. Mary the Vi 
Search of Captain Ross. 2. Laborde’s Visit to the Ex- London : printed for 


On the Ist of June, se 

H E Vv O NAR Y. 
By the LADY EMME LINE STUART yer. 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 





Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait and Map. x 
MEMOIRS of ROBERT LORD CLIV E: 
Z collected from the Family Papers, and other ayy | 
‘By Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. F.R.S. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














cavated City Petra, and Mount Sinai. 3. Sir John Malcolm's | yard, and Wat terloo-plac e, Pall Mall ; and J. H. = a Oxford. 
Life of the great Lord Clive. 4. Sir G. Head's Home Tour | * Lately published, the First and Second Volumes, price 
through the Manufacturing Districts. 5. Captain Henningsen’s | 10s. “ed. each. 





Account of the PEmnyth’s War inSpain. 6. Marquess Wellesley's 


Despatches. 7. Smyt joyege down the Amazon River. 8. Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, 
gg io in _iteland. | 9 — Mahon’s History of Eng- EATH DISARMED of his TERRORS; 
er’s and in 1835 


um 
They may be had of all Booksellers i in Town and Country. 


DR. CLARK ON CONSUMPTION AND SCROFULA, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s + 
TREATISE on PULMONARY CON- 
SU prion, comprehending an In ein into the Nature 
Causes, Prevention and prostmens of ERCULOUS and 
SCROFULOUS DISEASES IN GENE RAI” 
By JAMES CLA RK M.D. F-R.S. 

“As a text- beak a guide to the general, as well as to the 
professional reader, the work will prove of the deepest interest, 
andits perusal of enor ocal advantage."’"—British and Foreign 
Medical 7. Januar: oar 1336. 

wood, G bert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


Now = war bound in silk, with coloured Plates, 
HE BO K of FLOW R S$. 
By Mrs. HALE. 


-A more lovely, and, in some senses, a more instructive book, 
could not be published, It is in every respect a charming book 





Course of f Lectures, preac ped j in Lent, 1836. 
Py e R. C, COXE, M.A. 
Minister of Archbishop Tenison’ s Cha 1, Regent-street ; and 
former] [Fellow of Worcester “ollege, O x for 
Printed for J. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Chure hyard, and 
Ww ehevion-laee, Pall Mall. 
NEW + ape tig —_— 
l2mo. price 4s. Nn 
ABLES of ‘ESOP. and Ol HERS: translated 
into Epaiish : with instructive Applications, and a Print 
before each Fable. 
By SAMU | 4 CROXALL, D.D., late Archdeacon of flereford. 
‘i a for, Longman & Co.; J. Richardson; T. Cadell; 
dwin ‘o.; J. & F. Rivington ; Darton’ & A ; 
premaiiton & Co.; J. , FBS ry wy Whittaker & 


J. Souter; kimpkin & < Co, y 4 7. bowding; and 
"FE & Son. 








r 





oo 


MR. BEAN’S NEW page ag ATLAS. 


on a charmin subject.’ *__Monthly Revs This day i is PE A in 8vo. or 4 6s. half-bound, 
Sen Also, 8. F Four Edition of oe NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRA- 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. PHY ; containing 22 Maps, coloured in Outline. With a 
To which the above is designed as a Companion. Complete Index 


‘by ‘the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul’s School. 

Clearness and simplicity of arrengement are the leading fea- 
tures of the present work, which has been compiled from the 
| most recent and ace redited authorities, upon the plan of afford- 
ing to the student the greatest facility of reference to every re- 
| markable place mentioned in classical literature. In addition 
to the usual Maps, one upon a large scale has been inserted, de- 


Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1 
HE RETIRED LIEUTENANT: a Senti- 
mental Poem—The BATTLE of LONCARTY ; an Histo- 
rical Poem, in Ten Cantos—And the WITCH of F ORES. With 
brief Prefatory, Remarks on some of the Political Proceedings 





ofthe Times. scribing the somte of the E ome of the Ten Thousand, and the 
Author of The Golden plone s Comedy; de, & “Printed ford Ge a. Ree 
uthor 0 e Golden . omedy ; &c, &c, t & . . 
London: John Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly, Wi eterise-pines, f Pall Mall, 4 ington, ot. Faeie Ghegeipest, ent 











e Two Shillin 

ECTURES on POPU LATION. N, MARRIAGE, 

x DIVORCE; comprising an Account of the Physical 
lental Conaittons which influence these questions. By 
MICHAEL RY D., Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, 
Physician to — pt Free Hospital, Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, and to the Western Dispensary, Vestminster. 


| ‘UNIVERSITE CAT HOLIQUE, Recueil 
Relizieux, Philosophique, Scientifique et Littéraire _Pa- 
raissont tous les stole, en un Cahier de 5 feuilles grand 8vo. Prix 

pour I’ anage. a 
zondon : 





3. B. Bailliére, 219, Rezent-street. 


ORIGENIS OPERA, 
RIGENIS OPERA OMNIA, editio Bene- 
dictina. 4 vols. folio.—Origenis Hexapla, Montfaucon, 
2 vols. folio.—Ditto, Rossi Scholia Critica, ito.; being the fifth 
volume of his collations. 

Any Person wishing to dispose of the above, may hear of a 
Pure anon, by addressing (post paid) X. X., to the care of Messrs. 

Whittakers, Ave Maria-lane. 


Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, price 4, cloth, " 
uTri FRUTT fy 
r, THE SKETCH BOOK 
Of the po of ‘ The Tour of a German Prin 
Translated from the German, by EDMUND SPE NG ER, 
Embellished with a View of Castle Muskau, the Seat of Prince 
wckler Muskau, in Lusatin 
Sold by Simphin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 











In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 2nd edition of 
7 SCH YL U 8 
Recensuit JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, 
Coll. SS. Trin. nuper Socius, ¢ u pene arum eA ‘Professor 


Cantabrigie: consentenel 7. vy J.J. De ighton; et J. G.et F. 
Rivlasten. Londini. 
COMPLETION OF CHINA, 
Being No. XX. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET L a ete 
Published On day, with 9 Engravings, 5». Third Vol. of An 
STORICAL ana DESC Ri PTIVE AC- 
cou - T of CHIN 


Printed for Oliver & Bora, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. London. 








EDUCATION, 
MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, VOL. III, 
On June 1, with P: ORTRAIT, p price 6s. embossed cloth, 
OCKE on EDUCATION: with Nores, and 
an Historical Account of the Progress of Education in 
Egypt, Persia, Crete, Sparta, Athens Rome, among the the Early 
Christians, and in the Middle Ages. By J. A. HIN, Esq. 
Vols. I. and 11.—THE PROSE W ORKS OF MIL TON. 
Hatchard & Son, London; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Cumming, Dublin. 


REV. G. S. FABER’S WORKS. 
In 12mo. price 4s. boards, the Sth edition of 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ORDI- 
NARY OPE RA’ r IONS te HOLY SPIRIT. 
y the Rev. G. S. FABER, B.D. 
Master of She pburn ae purl am, and Prebendary of 
ausdury. 
Printed for J. G. & # Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Ww sherieo-eate Pall \ 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
i, The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. 3 vols. 8vo, 
1. 16s 
= “The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, 2 


a The Difficulties of Romanism. 
ones avo. 
The Difiiculties of Infidelity. 
an 5s. And his other Works. 





vols. 8vo. 
2nd edition, 


2nd edition, 





, Wellington-street, Strand. 


day is pablishe d, 
BSERVATIONS on STYLE ARCHI- 
estions on the bast mode of procur- 


TECTURE, with Su 

ing designs for Public Buildings, and promoting the improve- 
ment of Architecture ; especis ly i in reference to a recommens- 
dation in the report of the C spamemene ron the Designs tor the 
Houses of Parliament. By JAMES SAVAGE, Architect. 8vo, 
price Is. 6d. 

Plans and Views of Ornamental Domestic Build- 
ings, executed in the Castellated and other Styles. By R, Lugar, 
Architect. On 22 Plates with descriptive letter-press, in imp. 
ito. with Plates tinted, price 2/. 12s. 6d. balf-bound. 

Retreats: a Series of Designs; consisting of Finns, 
Elevations for Cottages, Villas, and Ornamental Buildings 

paomeon, Architect. In royal 4to. on 41 Plates, co - 
2. 2 he 2nd edition just published. 

Pi tblished by M. Taylor, Nephew and Successor to the late J. 
ray lor, 1, W. ellington- street, Strand, (removed from High Hol- 
porn). 
Books published by William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; 
~ Thomas Cadell, a 
foolscap 8vo. price 
’ [ ‘HE POET ICAL REMAINS of the 
MRS. HEMAN 
With a Biographical Memoir “ofthe Author. 
Works by the same Author. 

1. Songs of the Affections; with other Poems. 
The 2nd edition. In _foolscap8vo. 7s. 

2. Records of Woman ; and other Poems. The 
4th edition. In foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

3. Th with other Poems. 
Foolscap 8vo. Bs. 


- The Forest Sanctuary ; 
3rd edition, with Additions. 

. Scenes and Hymns of Life; with other Reli- 
gious Poems. In foolscap 8vo. — 78. 6d. 


in 





late 


1 vol. oon 8vo 
THE ADVENT URES OF SIR PRIZZLE PUMPKIN, 
NIGHTS AT MESS, and other Tates. 
(Originally published in Blackwood’ s Magazine.) 
With 8 Illustrations, by George CRUIKSHANK. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. fool 8 
THE envi PS Or PIE” MIDGE. 
the “ene fee: the 2nd edition 
okt" GLE’S LOG. 


Reprinted Re. Bla: A... coat’ Magazine, with Additions and 
Corrections, in 2 vols. fgolscap ove. Price 12s, bound in cloth, 
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Just published, pri 
ATERIALS | for "THIN KING. 
from the, Werks of Ancient and Modern “authors. 
arie. 59, Museum-street. 


YALLS PORTRAITS of EMINENT CON 
SERVATIVE STATESMEN. No. I. containing Tue 
Duxe or Wetutncton, Lor Lynpucrst, and Lorp 
WHarncuirFR, will be published on the Ist of f June. Frints, 
small folio, 12s. ; large folio, proofs, 1as.; India proofs, 1. 
Six Numbers of this magnificent Work will appear yearly, oak 
— containing Three Portraits, with 12 Pages of etter- 





PJahecribers’ names received by the Proprictor, at 3, Euston- 
square j ; and by the Publishers, Fraser, 215, Kegent-street, and 
Moon, Threadneedle- street; also by every respectable Book- 
seller in ‘Town and Countr 


RASER’S MAG AZIN E, First Portion for 
1836. By the publication of the June Number, the 13th 
Volume of this Periodical will be completed, price 15s. in Num- 
ers, or 16s. 6d. in cloth. It contains 13 Portraits, and a more 
than usual mass of interesting papers, which the Proprietor has 
the satisfaction of acknowledging has caused a great and in- 
creasing accession to the number of his Subscribers since the 
beginning of the year. ‘The work is supplied by all Booksellers 
in ‘Town and Country at the cost of Ha!f-a-Crown Monthly ; and 
an excellent opportunity is now presented to all who wish to 
ecome Subscribers, by their commencing with this Volume, 
containing the January to June Numbers inclusive. 
215, Regent-street, London. 


e Ist of June will be FOOLO No. 


. of 
HE vt AG AZINE of ZOO LOGY. and BO- 
TANY, by Sir W in Le 1AM JARDINE, Bart., P. J. SELBY, 
Eng., and Dr. JOHNST 
Contents. Onic ‘OMMUNICATIONS 
marks on the Study of Zoolo y, and on +e pre 
Science, by the Kev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A. 

. Ont 7 of contiguous L 
enous y bem By the Rey. J. 38. slow, M.A. Professor of 
jotany in the University of Cambridge. 3. ‘The Natural His- 

an of the British Entomostraca, by W inom Baird, Surgeon. 
etioes of British Fungi, by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. 

.. 5. Contributions to the Ic hehyolozy of the Firth of 
Porth; by R. Parnell, M.D. No. 1. ‘The tHloney-Bee Commu- 
nity: Length of life allotted to tts differe “nt members, by Edward 
van, PF. -D. 7. the Genus Paradoxornis, by J. Gould, 

F.LS. &e. ‘The ature Ilistory of British Zoophytes, by 

Georze J A, M.D. won of the Roy: = College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh. Reviews ar SRITICAL ANALYsI38: 1. Icono- 
graphia detia Fauna Italica, ‘di Carlo Luciane » Bonaparte, Prin- 
cipe de se ane, folio. 2. The English Flora. by Sir J. be. 
path MI . &c. The British F ire, by W Hooker, 
L. res. ie The Baatsh Rose, Vol. V. Part I. (or the 
Besish bioce Vol. IL. Part 1.) by J. Hooker, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
. 1333. same Works, aol L. Par . by W. J. =. and 

F.1 rc. 1896. Perropicats: 


“ly a € -A. F . 
The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. The Magazine of 
Naturai History, and Journal of Zoolozy, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, and Me teorology. Annales des Sciences Naturelles. 
American Journal of Science. INTELLIG Lovlogical, 
Botanical, Miscellaneous, Proceedings of § ke 

London: printed for 3. Highley, 32, Flect- cer dg W. H. 
Lizars, i-dinburgh ; and W.C urry, jun. & Co. Dublin. 


Now publishing = a mg Parts, price is. + and in Quarterly 
Pa ce t beautifully coloured, 
ry > 
ne EDINBU RGH JOURNAL of 
mary RAL HISTORY; with the ANIMAL eo. 
Br OB por CUVIER. © onduc ted by Captain THOMA 
B LOWN .L.S. &c. &c. Assisted by eminent Scientitic ask 
Literary ty 
“ We assure our res iders that we do not employ the least ex- 
cousration when we say, that this appears to us the very cheapest, 
the most splendid work published in Number F 
this age can boxst of. The stric tly Linnzan parts are introduced 
to the reader by several well-written essyas, connected with the 
subject of Natural History, which require for their own merits, 
as well as for a preparation for what follows, to be carefully 
studied. We prognosticate that when this und: rtaking shall be 
completed, it will form the best book upon Natural History in 
the, english Language.”—Metro, ol’lan Mag. 
This promises well; the descriptions are written in a clear 











1. Some _ Re- 
ent state of the 































and unaflected, yet § suffic’ iently learned style; :t may be re-- 


ceived by the scientific, and instruct and gratify the general 
ponmer. A number of illustrative anecdotes follow eac 
ter; the production is, therefore, rendered highly amas 
recommend its introduction into schools and families where 
knowledge is sought, but where employment is also essential.” 
New, Monthly Mag. 

nis is the very first work of the kind, both in its composi- 
tion and leading features, as well as in the universality of its de- 
tails, which has yet appeared be fore the public. ch number 
appears to be an improvement on its predecessor, and the entire 
series is managed with ad mirable skill and taste. Admirable as 
the plates are, how. ver,t! otter=| »ress continues to interest us 
still more. ‘The tr: anslation of Cc er, with the illustrative notes, 
v aay work. it is of itself worth more than 

ch ver."’— Edinburgh Evening Post. 

Smith, Elder, x Co. Cornhill, London ; 3; W ken: an, Dublin; 
and by the Proprietors. 16, Hanover-street. tdinburgh. 


EW WORKS of the PRESENT SEASON, 
at Ten per C ent. under HALF Price; consisting of the 
following Books: Irving’s Tour of the Prairi Gilbert Gur- 
- The Dector. Francisca Carrara. Life of Henry Salt, 
Brougham’s Theology. Auldjo’s Constantine le. Scenes and 
Characteristics of the Hindoostans. Old Maids. Mrs. Butler's 
Journal. Life of Talleyrand. History of China. Moody's Ten 
Years in Africa. Arundel’s Travels in Asia Minor. Bennett's 
Australia. Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. Anne 
Grey. Marston Hall. Henry Calverly. Inglis’s Ireland. 
ters from Canada. Tules of the szent St. Bernard. Major 
Downing’s Letters. Whychcote’ of St. John’s. Fraser's Ma 
azine for 1835. Blackwood’s do. and Edinburgh Review do. 
n all about 59 volumes, in excellent condition, having only the 
eaves cut. Apply to A. B., 91, Leadenhall-street, where the 
Books may be seen. 


In a few days will be . 7 yea aaa Steel kugravings, 


CENES of COMM ERCE. by LAND and SEA; 
or, ‘ Where does it come from ?’ Answered, upon a plan 
arranged by the late Rev. ISAAC TAY LOR. A new edition, 
including * Scenes of British Wealth.’ 

Extract from Contents.—The Breakfast : Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 
The Kitchen: =, Spices, Corn, Rice, &e. The Pantry: Butter, 
Cheese, &c., &c. he Brewhouse : Barley, Malt, Hops, ke. 
ane Study: Paper, g to Pencils, Watches, &c. The 

Store-room: Oil, Candles, Soap, Whale hery, - The 
Dinner : Fish, &c._ After’ Dinner: Wines, Spirits, Distilling, 

. The Dessert. The Drawing-Room : Mahogen ny, Rosewood, 
Glass, Porcelain, &c. The Sick Chamber : Sago, ‘Tapioca, 
Arrow-root, Camphor, &c. The Bed- Room * Blanket, Linen, 
Cotton, &c. The Wardrobe: Silk, Muslin, ‘Lace, Furs, bt ea- 
thers, Wool, &c. The Toilet: Jeweller Pastes, Coral, Per- 
fumes, &c. The House ; Stone, Bricks, ’ Tiles pamiae. © ement, 
— jimaber Deal, ‘Turpentine Rosin, ron, 

popper, Coal, &e. Royal I Exchange ; 4) of Eng- 

“= *Siiver’ &e. The i Costom Fi louse, &e, 
John Harris, corm Paul h-yard. 

















































BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 


extracted | On the 3ist Inst. mith the Magazines, complete i in 4 vols. 8vo. 


ted bound. price 


BovRRENSES ‘CELEBRATED ME. 
THE EMPEROR “NAPOLEON. 


To which are now first added 
A HISTORY OF THE HU NDnuD’ DAYS; 
OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO; 
OF NAPOLEON'S EXILE AND DEATH AT ST. HELENA. 
With Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes. 
From all the most authentic sources, many hitherto unpublished. 
Embellished with upwards of 24 Portraits, Views, &c. 

* These Memoirs must continue to the latest ages to be records 
of iny raluable interest.""— Literary Gazette. 

oever wishes to know not merely the General, or th 
Emperor, but wh: at aoe man really was, will find him well pic- 
tured here."’—7im 

Ric hard. Bentler, 8. New Burlinzton-street. 





New Burlington-street, May 28, 1836. 
Mr. Bent vey will immediately publish the following 
NEW WORKS. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Prince of Wales, from the 
Painting by Cosway ; the Duchesses of Devonshire, Gordon, 
and Rutland, from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s celebrated Pictures ; 
and of Pitt and Fan, when young, from original Miniatures 
by Ozias Humphr 


pest HUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 
TI Mei 
ow first pub blishe 
By Sir NAT re Wit L WM. W te fix ALL, Bart. 
Including Original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Political 


and Literary Personages, Wits, and Beauties of the latter part 
of the Reign of George Hl. and of the Kegency. 


» 3 vols. poet 8 
woot ti TON. 


By P MARY HOWITT. 


Second Edition, erith new Preface, &e. 

2 vols. 8vo, with 14 Characteristic Hiacigtions, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS 1835. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

Author of * Domestic wean ors of the Americans,’ &c. 


THE MOUNTAIN DECAMERON 
A Romance ne of. North Wales. 
By J. DOWN vES, Esq. 3 vols. 
MRS, T ROL LOPE, Ss NEW WORK. 
In3v om, Peat Svo. w > characteristic itneprations, 


ith 1 
si LIFE "AND ADVENI 
JONAT HAN 









'U 

FRE RSON W HITLAW; 
Or, S¢ bi. s on the Mississippi. 

3y the Author of * Domestic Manners of the Americans.’ 





NEW WORKS 
Just published 
By Ricnarp Bentvey, New Burlington-street, hapten, 
C(PUBLISHE RIN OR DINA RY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
THE LIFE OF THE FIRST 
ARL of SHAFTESBURY. 
l'rom Orig ine Documents! in the Possession of the Family. 
By 3 ARTIN and Dr. Kippis. 
; Ne W first published. 
Edited by G. WIN ‘GROVE ( OOKE, Esq. 
uthor of * Memoirs of Lord Bolin; shroke,” &e. 
“A valuable acquisition to English historical literature.’ 
Literary Gazette. 





3 2 vols. post fies with plates, 
A VISIT 10" THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE 
SIERRA LEONE). 
By FR: ANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. 
“One of the most delightful books of travelling impressions 
that we have met with for mana a day.”"—Spectaior. 


THE Taaes ERAS *OF WOMAN’S LIFE. 
y Mrs. EL'TON SMITH. 3 vols. 

“We most cordial recommend this work to our readers. 
The girl, the wife, and the mother: such are the three eventful 
epochs that the author has undertaken to delineate ; and with 

equal truth, delicacy, and week has she drawn her pictures.’ 


Literary Gaz eerie 
SPAIN REVISITED 
By, the Author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ &c. cam post 8vo. 
Most welcome volumes. They are indeed as lively and a8 
graphically sketched picture books as could be desired.” 
Atheneum, 
, Se a yee on, ones and correc'ed. 
. small 8vo., with Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIM NCE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
‘ By A. DE LAMARTINE. 
“ Lamartine’s European re putation will be infinitely height- 
ened by these delightful ea wal "— Quarterly Review. 


LADY CHARL ores. BUR RY’S gd WORK. 
THE DEVOTE 
By.the Authoress of ‘ Flirtation,’ ay ‘ols. 
“A beautiful work. To say that it is the best novel of its 
class, of the poscent season, is not to say half as much as it de- 
serves,”’—Jchn 


Third Edition, revised, with Additions. 
In 2 vo ols. pest avo. with numerous Plates, Price 21s 
sates &E DOWN THE ANUBE, 
ith Sketches of 
HUNGARY, W: ALAC HIA, SE RV A, Y ad TURKEY. 
By MICI aAEL 3. QU 


eet sane, mF with Additions. 
ols. 8vo. with portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR THOMAS oS 5 Om G.C.B. 
Including his Correspondence 
From the originals in the possession rf the family, &c. 
B. ROBINSON 
“It is the duty a hc Englishman, he oe his heart in the 
right place, to become acquainted with this biography.”—Capt. 
Marryat. 9. 

MR. HENRY L. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
Complete in 4 vols. post 8vo. 
FRANCE: 

SOCTAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL. 

By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 

* EBither Series (in 2 vols.) may be had separately. 
* This is a brilliant book. It is airy, rapid, h ictarcomse, ond 
ni of wit. Itis, in short, not less valuable than it is delight- 





"—New Monthly Magazine. 





NEW WORK = THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SPY,’ ETC, 
ust nae in 2 vols. post 8vo 


aati SWITZERLAND 





JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY. 
In Monthly Parts, price 5s. each (to be completed in Ten Parts), 
t I., embellished with Portraits of Lord Howe Lord Dun- 
a and the ey be ibe published on the 3ist May, and one 
every succeeding 


AMES'’S Nav ‘AL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN 
Revised and illustrated, with Anecdotes and Notes, and a Con- 
tinuation of the Hist o the Present Time. 
B PTAIN GC MIER, R. 
* Numerous aes and Plans of Battles will also be given 
with the me gocdin 
Rich —— | oe New Burlington-street. 
On Wednesday, June 8, will be published, in 2 vols. post svo. 
es 24s. with numerous Woodcuts, from original designs, 
YH E SSI VE 
By the Author of ‘ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine.” 
London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row ; and J. Rodwell, 
New Bond-street. Of whom may be had, 


Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, &e. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 

Pocket Epitions in 2imo. With Turner's Designs. 
Published this day, New Editions of 

1. Rokeby and Don Roderick. 

2. Lord of the Isles, and 20 smaller Poems. 

3. Triermain, Harold, Waterloo, and 19 smaller 
Poems. All done up in cloth, 3 in silk, or bound in ro 


an. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and W hittaker & Co. 
London. Of whom may be hz 


ad, 

s Any Marmion, and Lady of the Lake, in same 
sizes and bindings. 

2. All the above Poems in small 8vo., in boards, 
in silk, or bound in roan. - 
Poetry, complete, in small 8vo. 12 vols. bds. 
. Select Poetry, 6 vols. small 8vo. silk or roan, 
. The Same, 6 vols. 24mo. silk or roan. 
. Waverley Novels, complete, 48 vols. bds. 
Prose, new edition, to be completed on Ist 
August, 28 vols. bds. 

- FOURTH EDITION. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, with a - ta of Ireland and Chart 


he Shan 
NGLIS'S JOU TRN EY THROUGHOUT 


IRELAND, during the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 








Sm 8 





i S 

“We have often had to lament the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information respecting the state of Irel land ; most 
writers on this subject have yielded to the prejudices of party, 
if not to the extent of uttering falsehood, at least to the scarce ly 
less culpable suppression of truth. We rejoice then to have be- 
fore us the evidence of a traveller like Mr. Inglis, whose work 
bears in every page the stamp and impyess of veracity.” 
Athenwum. 

*A witness above all suspicion.”"— Quarterly Review. 
yhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


In royal! svo. illustrated by 27 explanatory Plates, price WM. ly. 


EATISE on EQUITATION ; or, the 
AKT of HORSEM ANSHIP. simplified for Amateurs; 
forming complete Lessons for Training Horses, and Instructions 


for Beginners in —s. J. G. PETERS, 


Late Lieut.-Col. and Superintendent of the first Cavalry Riding 

School, formerly under the immediate command of the late 
Duke of Y ork. 

The work is also printed in the French and German lan- 


ages. 
voli Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


a LENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
e ist of June will be published, price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 
un ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of SAN- 
TILLANE. translated from the French of Le Sage, by T- 
SMOLLETT, Embellished with 600 first-rate rngravings 
on Wood, te the original designs of Jean Gigoux. 

Each Part will contain at least 80 pages of le tterpress, and an 
average of 50 plates. The whole will be beautifully printed in 
royal 8vo., and the work com leted i in 12 Monthly Parts. 

London; J. J. Dubochet - ‘o. 75, Old Broad-street ; a sold also 
by C. Tilt, Fieet-street ; and TI. Hooper, Pall M ~- = 


Just published, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. price 1 
TREATISE on the DISEASES of the EYE 
ond, jes ts et age 
CHARD ‘\IIDDLEMORE, M.R.C.S, 
on thn to the Birmingham Eye Infirmary, &ce. 

“Mr. Middlemore is entitled to much credit for the great re- 
search and perenne sheervetion which appear in his voluminous 
and valuable work. He offers ample evidence of having maturely 
and faithfully studied all the diseases of the organ of vision. 
He candidly and fairly criticises all extant works, and supplies 
the numerous defects and imperfections with which too many of 
them abound. This work will be one of standard authority and 
refe rence.’’—London Med. and Surg. Journ. for January, 1836. 

* This is a very elaborate and comprehensive work. The style 
is perspicuous, and the matter, whether original or selected, is 
for the most part unexceptionable."’"— Med. Gaz. for May, 1836. 

‘To the medical student, and more especially to the practi- 
tioner who is desirous of obtaining a more comprehensive know- 
ledge of ophthalmic disease than is usually acquired, Mr. Mid- 
dlemore’s treatise will be most invaluable.— Quarterly Journal f 
Science, &c. for April, } 

London: fe & Co. Paternoster-row. 


BURROWS ON INSANITY. 
OMMENTARIES onthe Cousens, Forms, Symp- 


toms, ond, Tree AN of INSANI" 
MANN BU RROWS. ‘M.D. 
Member of the an College of Physicians of London, &c. &c. 
ondon: printed for Longman & Co. Price 18s. 

“ This ‘Treatise is of a high order, It is. in fact, the most ela- 
borate and compote general Treatise on Insanity that has yet 
appes eared in the English language.”"— Edin. Med. & Surg. Journa’. 

Every page ¢ of Dr. Burrows’ book is pregnant with practical 
sy led. and Phys. Journal. 

r. Burrows’ work really contains an immense collection of 
smenmont practical information from various sources, digested, 
and commented on by a physician os sound judgment, accurate 
observ omen, and extensive experien — Med. Chirurg. Review. 

* We consider this work as the best we have ever perused on 
the subject ‘of which it treats."—Lond. Med. and Surg. Journal, 
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HE PUBLISHING BUSINESS.— 


We are authorized to state that there is no truth whatever 
in the report, that Mr. Colburn has retired from business, or in- 
tends to do e report in question appears to have origi- 
nated in the r ireumstance of Mr. Colburn’s having relinquished 
his business in Burlington-street to Mr. Bentley, on the expira- 
tion of the prev ious partnership between them, andof his having 
de oted | himself solely, since that period (when he removed to 


Great Marlborouzh-street), to the re-printing his Stock Works, | 


and the conduct of his various Periodicals. 
with Mr. Bentley however, far from being to the effect of a re- 
tirement from business, only precluded him from publishing 
New orks in London, Edi bute h, or within twenty miles 
| nl » but, out of these limits. the righ 
New Works remains to Mr, Colburn as fu 
In conformity with this righi, Mr. Colburn has now ‘ope neda 
new and extensive Publishing Establishment at Windsor, a spot 
which affords peculiar advantages for an undertaking of this 
nature. 












CAPT. BRENTON’S NAVAL MEMOIRS, 
On the Ist of June will be published with the ?—— 5, revised 
and ¢ omplete: d to the present time, PAR 3s. 6d., (to 


be compieted in 10 Mont ily Parts, cimelisbed with numerous | 


tine Portraits, Plans of Battles, &c. 
AVA Le M E M 
> HIS OWN TIME 
By E pw AID Lien LH: a7 Bi 
tain : 


oO !I 
TON, 


R S| 








2? A work like the pres sc nt, proceeding from the pen of an | 
Oicer whose whole life has been one of active se] rvice—who has | 





either borne a part in the memorable scenes which, during the 
late war, shed such lustre on the british Flag, or has receive 
the details from the lips of other distinguished actors in them, 
will, itis contidently presumed, prefer no ordinary ciaims on the 
public attention. 

.B. With the view of preventing disappointment in the early 
delivery of the work, orders are requested to be s« nt immediately 
to the various Booksellers. 

Published by eary Colburn, Windsor. Sold by John Cum- 
ming. Dublin, and every respectable Booksellerin the Kingdom. 
‘he Seventh Half-Volume, price 


HE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA ; or 


Conversations Lexicon. 

This Part contains a Dissertation on the Progress of the Fine 
Arts, by ALLA CUNNINGHAM, Esq., and comprises from 
Hunter to Law 

Among the numerous Articles in this half-volume, the Pub- 
lishers would particularise as peculiarly worthy of notice, the fol- 
lowing :—Husband and Wife Hy drodynamics—Hydrophobia— 
India—Indian Language—Ire! and—Iron—Itaiy—Jesuits—Jews— 
Jewry—Kant— —Koran—Lafayette — Lanarkshire — Lanca- 
shire—Languages, and Law. The Plates contain 265 Figures, 
and numerous Woodcuts are interspersed throughout the ‘Text. 

Glasgow: Blackie & Son, 8, East Clyde-street ; 5, South Col- 
lege-street, Edinburgh ; and 21, Warwick square, London. 
































Next week = Heed in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, from a 
»y Chantrey, a 2nd edition of 
EM AINS of the mate ALEXAN DE R KNOX, 
Esq., of DUBLIN, t.T.A. 3 conty vining Letters and 
Essays on the Doctrines anc iy i t f Christianity. and the 
Distinctive -. ‘haracter of the ( i PE we 
on James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 













In a few days will be published, in 8vo., 3rd edition of 
N ANALYSIS of the TE xT of the HIS- 
TORY of JOSEPH, upon the Principles of Professor Lee's 
Hebrew Grammar, an -d to the Second Edition of it. 
gy the Rev. ALY ULLIV ANT, A Ba F.C.P. 
oge, C i Vice Princip: sof § St. 
» of the E xamining s Chaplains to the 





David's College, and ont 
Lord Bishop of St. David's 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





nis day Ky re ed, in 1 vol. 8vo. pric 
NTE ‘DILUV IAN, PAT RIARCH. AL, and 
HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, concerning the way in 
=nicy men first acquired thei ir knowledge oe and KELI- 













GION, and as to w were the Doctrines the Churches of 
A and Noah; with an Account of the long Night of Idolatory 
which followed ad il urkened the Earth, and also of the means 






designed by God for the reco ind extension of his Truths, 
and of their final accompls® t by Jesus Ci “a 
Bi THOMAS CLé ARKSON, M./ 
Formerly of St. John’s College, Cambri sani ‘Authc wr of ‘ The 
History of the Abolition of & Trade.” 
London: Longman & Co.; and 8. Piper, Ipswich. 











In 8vo. price 7s 
HE MODERN "Ss: XBBAT il EXAMINED. 
“A book of more good sense and clever views than * The 
Modern S$. abbath beers umined’ it has not been our lot often to re- 
port upon.” — Ss; 
“T he author will ‘oo ye no reason to be offended at being cha- 
. ple of Dr. Whi tely 1 Whose writings he is 
: . nt spirit a = juiry he 
Eelecté “ “arg 






ar - he } tl 
ppests o re 
‘ -arne ‘and temperate trea as. 
Mag W = ren spent ae on care sands skill WO New Monthly 
igaz ne. 






Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
This day i is published, in 8 “0. with 3 Illustrs utions, pric e 4s. cloth, 
Ni ATIVE of an ASCENT to the 
SUMMIT of MONT BLANC; being the substance of two 
delivered at the Assembly Rooms 
. ch, 1836, for the us nelit of the Roy LinGrmery of Edin- 
burgh. | MAR’ TIN BARRY, M.D., F. , President of the 
Royal Me ‘lic al Society of Edinburgh, and. tee mber of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society 
wit um Blackwood & Sons, Edinburg h; and T. C.dell, Strand, 
ndon. 












~ 
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12mo. price 
ESCRIPTION Ss of the RAP ACIOUS BIRDS 
of GREAT BRITAIN, compre hending the Eagles, Hawks, 
and Quis; with Engravin ss on Wood and Copper, illustrative of 
the Genera, and the Modifications of the Internal Ear and In- 
testinal C. anal, 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. 
Conservator of the Museum of the Koyal ( ‘ollege of S Spypeane of 
Sdinburgh, and Editor of * Withering’s Botany,’ 
Printed for Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Baldwin 
& Cradock, London. 


— L ON STA = peg > 
s day is published, price 7. 
TAMMERING» ; its CAU SES. “Practical In- 
structions for its complete and permanent removal. The 
Means ef 2 iL ISP’ ING, BU RRING, and other IMPEDI- 
MENTS bey be he ov pote ome. 
Ry UE ANDE R BELL, Professor of Elocution. 

This work is ye articularly recommended to oa con- 

nected with oe. ulpit, the Senate, the Bar, and the 
erwood & Co, Paternoster-row ; and the ‘Author, 25, N Noxton- 


ec, 














is arrangement | 


} 





In 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. boards, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
ISCOURSES by the late Rev. JAMES 
MARTIN, A.M., Minister of St. George’s Church, Edin- 
burgh: With a few Letrers on PRraveR, written by him while 
To which is peeiized. a Memoir of the Author. 





vom Kevi.ws cf the Pirst Edition cf thi . 

ation is a mooumeat to the me mory of an ex- 
rch of Scotland, cut off in the prime 
Few will re nod these remains w ithout teeling that, 
had his life been spared, he wou! ad have ranked with the first 
the: slogians of our day." — Atheneu; 

“In a word, the Sermons are of ave ry high order, and, alto- 
gether inde pe ndent of the circumstance es which attach a peculiar 
interest to the volume, it is one which will long continue to oc- 
cupy an honourable place in our theological literature. The 
Memoir prefixed to the Nermons is a bea..tiful composition.""— 
Edinburgh Christian Instructo 

Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. London. 














SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Issued by PY Aap CHURTON, Library, 26, Holles-street. 
1. completing the Work, pric e ls. 
ACQU E MON TS JOURNEY in INDIA, 
THIBET, LAHORE, and CASITMERE. 
smbe llished with 4 Engra vings on Steel. 
“ This journey is full of amuse ment.’ — Times. 


rie 1s., to be gomple te in 15 
SRO NCE Or STORY: 
.7 GLAN D. 
HENRY NEELE. 
Embe Wished with 21 Hlustratic 
“ The plan of this work is excellent. 


Th E 







me ite erary Gazetie. 
3. 
No. XLVL. price Three ene e, (to ate complete in 48,) of the 


WESTALL AND MARTIN'S TL LUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 


Containing 96 Engravings and Descriptions. 
zs g 


1. 
N - price Is. of CHURTON’S BRITISH PC OETS complet ting 
PE POE ric: _ WORKS OF JOHN MILTO 
WITH A MEMOIR. 
Embellished with 6 Kngravings on Steel, from Paintings by 
Fuseli, Westall, and Martin. 


- price l8s, cloth boards, 
HE AMERIC ‘AN ANNUAL REC 
PUBLIC EVENTS, for the Year 1832-23 
seventh Year of . American Independence ; ce 
the History, Poli 
phical Notice ae of 
w Yor! 
Sold hy R. ‘Groombri 
‘The actual con 
fifty-seventh year of their indeperid nt e —- ups, 
more simply, and consequently more cle arly d kB. us by a 
work of this kind thaa by fifty volumes of tours and travels. The 
public documents, are of permanent value ; the official lists 
of every sort, useful ; and the genera} infore ation, quite neces- 
ary for any impartial view of American @airs. Some of the 
lec al intelligence is curious; and, indced, the whole — 
well worthy the attention of tha@ritish reader.” —L#. Gazette 
The Volume for 1531-32, may also be had, price 21s. 


Albemz brle-stree t, May. 
NEW BOOKS just published & Nin MURRAY. 


CAPTALN BACK, R.N. 
OURNAL of the ARCTIC LAND EXPE- 
bi r ag in Search of Captain Ross, in the Years 1833, 
1834, and Is: 
by CAPT ‘ALN BACK, R.N., Commander of the Expedition. 
1 vol. 8vo. with a Mi ap of the Ne w Discoveries in Northern Geo- 
exaghy. and 16 Illustrations, from the Autho jrawings. 30s. 
* Only 250 Copies are printed in 4to. torange with the former 
Vv oyages tothe aaa Pole, = Sane order for them will be de- 
sirable. Now re 
The Life of ‘Robert li ord Clive. Collected from 
the Family Papers communicated by the Earl of Powis. By 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with a Portrait,and Map. 42s 





HISTER of 
; or the Vifty- 
ring a Vie - of 






nts 
ane Literature of the Ye ar, with Biog 
1inent Persons. 


























Outlines of a Journey ‘through Arabia-Petrea to 
Mount Sinai and the Excavated City of Petra—the Edom of the 
Prophecies. ue eed printed in | vol. 8vo. with 65 Plates and 
Maps. Now re 

ae he — of the English Edition is about one-twelfth of 
the original French work. 


PROFESSOR VON RAUMER'’S 


England in 1835. In a Series of Letters. 
lated by Sarah Austin. 3 vols. pest BvO. 24s. 


Trans- 


JOUN B An row, ESQ. 

A Tour round Ireland, (through the Countics on 
the Sea-coast,) in the Autumn of 18%. In a Series of Letters to 
his Family. By 7. Barrow. Esq. Author of* Excursions in the 
North of Core a jisit to Iceland.’ Post 8vo. with a 
Map, illustrative = gravings by Daniel Maclise, A.R.A., and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo 

vi I. 


A Journey across the Andes and down the Amazon 
from Lima to Para; with some Information respecting the Com- 
mercial Advantages to be derived from the Navigation of the 
— By Lieut. William a th, R.N. With 11) Pilates and 

8vo. l2s. 

“The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of 
the Most Noble the Marquess Wellesley, K.G. Now first col- 
lected, paranee d, and revised | by his Li ordship. 8vo. with a Por- 
trait, Map, &c. 30s. ill. 


CAPTAIN HENN SINGSEN’S 


Personal Account of the most Striking Events of 


the Present War in Spain. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s., with a Map of 
the Seat of the War in Spain, and a Portrait of Zumalacarregui. 


Ix. 

On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. By 
Mary Somerville. With numerous ‘illustrative §Wood-cuts. 
ard edition. Feap.8vo. 10s. 6d. 

x. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 4th edit. 

with 11 Plates. Feap.8vo. 7s. 6d. 
xi. 


A Home Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of 


England s the Summer of 1825. By Sir George Head. Post 
Sve. 9s. 6d. 
vo. %- CP rinted for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














3, St. James’s-square, May. 
WORKS OF eee a JUST READY. 


LEITCH RITCHIE’ $ NEW ROMANCE. 
T H E MAGtIcCiI 


3 vols. post Svo. 
9 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'’S NEW HISTORICAL 


ROMANCE, 
LORD ROLDAN. 


23 vols. post 8vo. 


A N. 


A Fourth Edition, complete in 1 vol. of 
ROOK W OO D. 
With a Portrait and numerous Illustrations by Gzorce Cruik- 
SHANK, elegantly bound. 
4 


MR. NEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PRIORS OF PRAGUE, 
3 vols. _ 8vo. 
MR. AINSLIE’S NEW WORK. 


ANTIPATHY; 
Or, The Confe ssions of a cm ilater. 
3 vols. » sg Svo 
John Macrone, St. James ;"sesquare. 





Just published, in 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 16s. 
Every Disease in as edition has received additions, and the 
hole is much improved, 
Ww }ODERN DOMEST IC MEDICINE; a Po- 
y pul ar Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most e she acious ‘Treatment of Diseases: with a copious Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriy one, Medical Management of Chil- 
dren, &c. The w ing ace apee hensive Medical Guide 
for the Clergy, Familie 8, and Inv ali¢ 
B RAHAS .™M. D. &e 
“We shall preserve it 5 the s ice of an invaluable friend, 
to which we ean refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
bei ing benefited by its wisdom.”’—L terary Chron cle. 
: ther deserving of permanent popular: ty.”"—London 
% 
» very best and most useful beoks published in 
mode orn times.”’—Monthiv Clo. 
‘he public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.”'— Bristol Journ 
Pobh shed by Simpkin & ive ~ and Hatchard & Son, 
London. Sold by all Bookse Ss. 
Also, by the same athe 
2. A Treatise on Ind 





















3rd edition, price 8s. 6d 
gestion; illustrating the 
Symptoms, Causes, V ties, and ‘Treatment of the prev ailing 
i tom and Liver, with Practical Observations 
inful Complaints originating in them, especially Men- 
RRATION, ‘lic Douloureux, and fulness of Blood in the 









- Ww e sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that suc} ha work was imperatively called for."’ Lendon Medical 
Journal.—* \t is evidently the result of close attention to, and 
much e xpe rience in the subject.”"— Brivis Magazine. 





WORKS ON GARDENING, 
Recensty published by Whitt: ake pe ‘o. Ave Maria. dane, Lenten. 


> 2nd edition, in fea; 1 let 
Tue VILLA and ‘COTT AG ie "FLORISTS" 
DIRE CTORY ; being a familiar Tre e on Floriculture ; 
aie ularly the Manag ement_ of the best staze, bed, ana border 
owers, usually cultivated Great Britain. ‘To which are 
added, Directions tor the Management of the Green- -house, Hot- 
house, and Conservator with the ditferent modes of raising and 
prop: ting Exotic Plants. Interspersed with many new “phy- 
siological observations, and various usful lists. 
By JAMIE LAIN, 





























* When gardeners ar alw ays worth being 
attends -d to, and Mr. Main’s prece pts are all founded in true 
science. We strongly recommend the work."—- 

“ This is a usel uland concise compendium of the florist" s art.” 
—Gentleman’s Mag. 
In 8vo, witha coloured F “oo the 2nd edition, price 12s 

The Green-house Companion; comprising a 

general Course of Green-house and Conservatory Practice 
throughout the Year; a natural arrangement of all the Green- 
house Plants in Cultivation ; with aDes scriptive C: stalogue of the 
most de able to form a Collection, their proper soils, modes of 
propagation, r ement, and references to Botanical Works 
in which the » figured. Also, the proper treatment of 
Flowers in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water Glasses. 
Ill. 
In 8vo. illustrated by several Engravings, 12s. cloth lettered, 

The Domestic Gardener’s Manual ; being an In- 
troduc tion to Garde -_ To which is added, a cone ive 2 Natural- 
ist’s Calendar, and k sh Botanist’s Companion ; er, Catalogue 
e —— order of their Flowering. 
























of British lants, in t 


The 5th edition, with _— Plates, price 8s. cloth boards, 

A Concise and Practical Treatise on the Growth 
ait Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auriculas, Polyanthus, 
Ranunculus, ‘tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other Flowers; in- 
cluding a Dissertation on Soils and Manures, and Catalogues o 
the finest varieties of each Flower. By Thomas Hogg. 

¢ 
In 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, lettered, 

Flora Domestica ; or, the Portable Flower Gar- 
den ; being a familiar Dese ription of all Plants now cultivated 
in Britain, with pooner lastructions for the Treatment of 
Plants in pots. Illustrated by Quotations from the Poets. 

Vi. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 

Sylvan Sketches ; or, Companion to the Park and 
Shrubbery : describing every variety of Forest Trees and Arbora- 
ceous Piants, with Directions tor Pr ‘lanting. 


HE FINEST HORIZONTAL FLAT GOLD 
WATCHES, jewelled in four holes, double back to the 
cases, warranted to perform correctly, at ten guineas each, in- 
cluding a gold briquet key. 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Goldsmiths, 14, Cornhill, 
Opposite the | Bank. 


YRENCH WOOL MATTRASSES.—In conse- 
quence of the very frequent inquiries for Mattrasses made 
on the principles of those of France, I, HEAL & SON have di- 
rected their attention to the production of an article which 
should be quite equal to the best Mattrasses mage in Paris; and 
being exclusively } funufacturers of i cae ing, t are enabled 
to offer th he very best LONG WOOL PRENCH ‘ ATTKASSES 
at the same prices that are nnn - Y ee son, for those generally 
made in this Country.—F. HEAL manuiac- 
turers, 203, Tottenham-court-road. 
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No. V. price One Shilling, (to be completed in Fourteen,) 


CHURTON’S 


PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE GALLERY. 


Each Number containing Two Portraits of the Eneiish FexALE Nosriity, and a LanpscarEe View or a NoBLEMAN’s SEAT 

Engraved on Steel, from Paintings by the following Eminent Artists: ’ 

Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., W. Danrewt, R.A., A. E. Cuaton, R.A., W. Bancray, H. Cotten, W. Eorey, G. Hayter, J. Houmes, F.G. Hur LEstonr, Miss 
Mrs. Meg, A. Morerow, J. G. MippLeton, Mrs. James Rosertson, A. Ropertson, J. Rocuarp, W. C. Ross, G. Stewart (the American), G. R. W 


Contents of the Five Numbers already published : 


E. Kenpnricx, 
ARD. 


No. I. ; No. Il. No. = ee No. IV. No. V. 
The Hon. Mrs. Pelham. Lady Graham. TheRt.Hon.LadyCharlotte Butler. | The Right Hon, Lady Sophia | The Rt. y 
Windsor Castle. Eaton Hall. Blenheim. ? Sidney. a a Countess Cowper. 
The Rt. Hon. Countess of Tanker- | The Right Hon. Lady Suffield. The Most Noble the Marchioness | Alnwick Castle. The Hon. Mrs, Ramsa 
ville. of Sligo. The Hon. Mrs.-Norton. : - 


PUBLISHED BY CHARLES TILT, 86, FLEET STREET. 


26, Holles-street, May 28, 1836. 
EDWARD CHURTON’S LIST FOR JUNE. 


On the 3rd of June will be published, in 2 vols. with Embellishments, 


TRAVELS & ADVENTURESin EASTERN AFRICA; 


Including a Narrative of a Residence among the Zootus. 
By NATHANIEL ISAACS, Esq. 


In 3 vols. price 12. 11s. 6d. | In 3 vols. price IZ. Ils. 6d. 
THE FELLOW COMMONER. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY: 





Second Edition, price 9s. 6d. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NOTORIOUS 


“The writer of ‘The Fellow Commoner’ possesses tact NDIA. es “ 
for narrative and the invention of natural and interesting By the Rev. Hopart Cauyter, B.D. | LEGAL FUNCTIONARY. 
adventure.”— Herald. “ Mr. Caunter has wisely commenced his series of tales; © With 14 nuvstrations from Designs by MEADows. 


“ Three very agreeable volumes.” — Naval and Military. | with the Mohammedan invasion of India.”—Atheneum. | x . S 
“The work displays considerable ability, developed « Mr. Caunter has been most skilful in the selection of | ‘This book is one of the most powerful pieces of fiction 
through a multitude of diversified scenes.""—Atlas. his subjects.” — Metropolitan. that has for some time issued from the press.””—Herald. 


Just completed, in 1 vol. Svo. strongly bound in vellum, and embellished with 33 steel engravings, containing 510 Figures, price 1. 


BURMEISTER’S MANUAL OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


Translated from the German by W. E. SHUCKARD, M.E.S. 
With Additions by the Author, and Original Notes by the Translator. 


‘This work will materially extend the taste for Ento- “We have alréady noticed, and in no slight terms of “This work is the most perfect of the kind in the world. 
mology.’’— Entomological Magazine. approbation, the earlier numbers of this work ; and it affords | The plates are numerous and well executed.”—Sun. 

« Both the letter-press and plates of this work are worthy | us pleasure to resume our pleasing task of encomium upon 
of public attention.” — Metropolitan. it”’—Literary Gazette. 


Part V. (to be completed in Eighteen), price Is. 


THE HOLY BIBLE: 


WITH NOTES BY THE REV. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR ENGRAVINGS, 


FROM DRAWINGS 
By R. WESTALL, ESQ. R.A. ann J. MARTIN, ESQ. 


“ This promises to be by far the bestand most useful edition of the Holy Bible known to us. We have examined with care the Parts of the work that have yet been published ; 
we have compared them with Williams’s Cottage Bible, and other similar editions of the Scriptures, and the result is a conviction that the work before us is unrivalled. It cer- 
tainly supplies a desideratum which has long been felt; inasmuch as, while it contains copious explanatory notes, and 144 illustrations from drawings by Mr. Westall and Mr. 
Martin, it will be completed in seventy-two weekly numbers, forming one splendid 8vo. vol it will thus be accessible to the middling and poorer classes of society, while it 
will do honour to any library, however rich. The Plates are admirable, worthy of the sacred subjects which they delineate, and of the eminent artists from whose drawings they 
are taken. The notes are Jusively explanatory, are judici and perspi , and do honour to the scholarship, sound sense, and discrimination of Dr. Caunter, the learned 
editor. These notes, indeed, are so copious that we are told in the Prospectus that they will contain as much matter as three ordinary octavo volumes ; but, as far as we can judge 
from the specimen before us, their chief merit will consist not so much in their number and variety as in their intrinsic merit. As we regard this edition of the Bible with great 
favour, and think that it will supply a desideratum, namely, furnish an edition of the Scriptures with able explanatory notes and elegant illustrations, at an incomparable cheap 
rate, we may hereafter return to the subject, and thus do all in our power to recommend the work to the notice of the public.”—Edinburgh Chronicle. 


Reduced in price from 3s, 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


THE COURT MAGAZINE; 


And BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER: 
Memoir of the Right Hon. Lady Stanley. | The Robber’s Bride. | The Language of Gems. 

















The Irish Schoolmistress. Introduction to Myself. The Once Happy Family. 
The Ardmore Pattern. The Forest Track. The Festival at Exeter Hall. 
EMBELLISHMENTS : 
PORTRAITS of THE RIGHT HON. LADY STANLEY and THE HON. E. H. STANLEY, from a Painting by HurtEstone ; and 
THREE COLOURED FIGURES of FEMALE COSTUME. 


CHURTON’S (late Bull § Churton’s) BRITISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 


Subscribers to this Library, besides being supplied with all the New Publications, Magazines, Reviews, &c. have the power of selecting from the General Catalogue containing 
upwards of Twenty THousanp VotuMEs oF STANDARD Works IN THE ENGLISH, Frencu, ITALIAN, GERMAN, AND SPaNisu LANGUAGES. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 

CLASS I.—Sunscripers paying 5/. 5s. the Year ; 3. 3s. the Half Year; or 1/. 16s. per Quarter, | EXTRA CLASS.—Svusscripers paying 10/. 10s. the Year; 6/. 6s. the Half Year; or 30. 138. 6d- 
are allowed 12 Volumes in Town, or 24 in the Country, and are entitled to any two of the per uarter, are entitled to the immediate perusal of the New Publications, and to have purchased 
newest Works in the Library. “ 2 or them any Work of general interest, not previously added to the Library—AN EXTRA 
CLASS  Mengpadped Tm yes paying 4l. 4s. the Year; 2/. 12s. 6d. the Half Year’; or 1. 11s. ‘pe | supPLy of copies being provided in this class, which is expressly intended for the accommo- 








Quarter, are entitled to 8 Volumes in Town, or 16 in the Country, including two new Pu dation of those who wish for the NEW WORKS chie#y—they are allowed 15 Volumes in Town, 
cations, but not tothe new Works of the larger and more expensive sizes. or 30 in the Country. 
TERMS FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS: 


Three Members, 7/. 7s. the Year, are allowed 34 Volumes at one time. | Five Members, 9/. 9s. the Year, are allowed 44 Volumes at one time ; 
Four Members, 81. 8/. ecccseccscevecevecsessse OD ditto. And so on, adding 1: 1s. and 5 Vols. for each additional Member. 








London ; James Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published e' Saturday at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders,—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Byadfute, Edinburgh ; Tor IngLanp, W.F, Wakeman, Dublin ; for the Continent, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris. 
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